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“Tae WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MU&T BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWEE, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHAYEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— (Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY and CHRISTMAS- 
cai attractions. Admission One Shilling, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—FESTIVITIES commencing at 
12,30 each day.—Comic Pantomimic Interludes, Comic Operettas, or Whim- 
sicalities, Musical and Dramatic of endless variety. At 3.0 p.m., the Grand Christ- 
mas Pantomine, “‘ ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES,” produced under 
the direction of Mr. John Hollingshead, with superb Scenery and effects of unprece- 
dented grandeur, including Cascades of Real Water leaping from Rocks, witha fall 
of 60 feet through tropical foliage. The celebrated Payne Family in Pantomime 
this year exclusively at the Crystal Palace. In addition to all the general attrac- 
tions, including the New Aquarium, NUMBERLESS SPECIAL AMUSE- 
MENTS ALL DAY. GREAT FANCY FAIR, Gigantic Christmas 


ree, 
Admission, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


LI BABA.—TRANSFORMATION SOENE 
SURPRISING BEAUTY, REAL WATERFALL, 


LI BABA.—The PAYNES EXOLUSIVELY 
this PANTOMIME. 








of 





in 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sr. James’s 
Hatu. At the second concert on Wednesday next, the following artists will 
r:—Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Enriquez, Miss Fennell, 
and Miss Kate Roberts. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, 
Maybrick. Conductors: Mr. J. L. Harron and Mr. Sipney Naytor. Stalls, 
és. ; Family Tickets for four, 21s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.: Gallery and Orchestra, 
1s, Tickets of Austin, St. James’s Hall; Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Keith, 
Prowse, & Co., Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Boosey & Co., 
28, Holles Street. 


HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, ST. GEORGE'S 


HALL, Regent Street, north. For Amateur and Professional Students in 
Music. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, January 15th. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 

Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Joseph Barnet, Bevignani, Ciabatta, Traventi, 
H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira, 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Mr, John F. Barnett, Mr, C. K. Salaman, Herr Henseler, 
and Herr Ganz. 

Harp—Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright, 

For the names of the masters vide prospectus, 

Fee, £5 5s. per term, and £3 3s. the half term. 


appea: 





G. R. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
Office, 4, Langham Place, Regent Street nortb. 








RYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME.—Stalls may be 
booked in advance. Special arrangements for large parties.—Apply at the 
Secretary's Office. 


ry 
RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEET- 
INGS.—The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company beg to announce that 
the FIRST ANNUAL SERIES of NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS will be 
held at the Crystal Palace during the ensuing summer. 

At these Meetings, Native and Foreign Choral Societies, Glee, Madrigal, and Part 
Song Vocalists, Cathedral and Church Choirs, Military and Volunteer Bands, and 
Amateur Solo Singers, will be invited to compete for Prizes. 

The ‘success which has attended the Handel Festival, and similar large under- 
takings at the Crystal Palace, give the Directors ground to hope that the Institution 
they now seek to organize will meet with the ‘hearty support of all who look with 
favour upon any important measure which has for its object the advancement and 
encouragement of music. 

The National Music Meetings will, it is believed, serve this object more directly 
than any movement that has recently been made in the interests of the Art. By the 
competitious proposed, a healthy spirit of emulation will be aroused among execu- 
tants; atest of merit, such as does not now exist, established ; and diplomas of 
fe roam may be won which will confer indisputable distinction upon their 

olders. 

It is intended that the National Music Meetings shall be held on five days during 
& fortnight, at or about Midsummer in each year. 

A Council will be formed, consisting of the most eminent authorities in music, 
from which body the competitors for the different prizes will elect a jury by ballot. 

A challenge Prize or Prizes of the aggregate value cf one thousand pounds will be 
awarded, and other prizes to the amount of five hundred pounds, will be distributed 
for the best performances of the best vocal and instrumental music, on conditions: to 
be hereafter specified. 

The choral and instrumental competitions will be between bodies of equal strength 
in their respective classes. Solo singers will compete according to their respective 
voices, Nout more thana certain number of competitors will be permitted to contend 
for the same prize ; and priority of entry will, as far as possible, be idered in the 
order of selestion, : 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate Patronage of— 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of Duptey. 
Principal—Sir SterxpaLe Benyetr, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Lent Term will Commence on Monday, 15th January, and terminate on 
Saturday, the 22nd April. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, 
1lth January, at 11 o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
Miuirary Banps, 
A Fa for Military Music has been formed, under the direction of Mr, Dan 
od 


Godfrey. 
Application for admission to be made at the Institution on or before Thursday, 


the 11th January, 1872, 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


‘eee OF ORGANISTS.—41, Queen Square, W.O. 


President—His Grace The Lord Archbishop of CanTEeRsory. 
Vice-President—The Lord Bishop of Lonpon. 
The next Examination for Fellowship, will take place on Thursday, January 18th, 
Persons desirous of entering their names, are requested to communicate at once 
with the Secretary, who will forward printed particulars of the Examination on 
receipt of one stamp.—By order of the Council. 
R. LIMPUS, Hon, Sec. 








With a desire to make the National Music Meetings in every respect advantag 
to the cause of music, and to enable all who take part in them to render practical 
service to the pursuit they follow, it has been determined to allot a portion of the 
proceeds of the undertaking to the Royal Academy of Music, and to the Royal 
Society of Musicians, in furtherance of the objects of those Institutions. The 
National Music Meetings will thus not only encourage the development of 
musical proficiency to the fullest extent, but they will also be the means of supplying 
funds, which will go towards the education of musicians, and of providing money to 
be applied to charitable purposes in connexion with the Art. 

All communications are to be addressed to Mr, WILLERT BEALE, at the Crystal 


Palace, By order, 
G. GROVE, Secretary 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN, will sing his popular 
Ballad, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” in Mrs. Joho Macfarren's 
Concert at Islington, February 8th, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," on February 5th, at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute. 








Christmas, 1871. 
ME: W. H. TILLA will sing Ascner’s popular song 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Town Hall, Chester, this day. 
R. W. H. TILLA will sing Baure’s 
“SI TU SAVIAS,” at the Town Hall, Chester, this day. 
Miss ROSE HARRISON (Soprano).—All communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham 
Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W.' . 





popular song 








‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 
Ballad “ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Ventnor Hall, January 
llth; Newport, February 22nd ; Bristol, February 12th. 
“I NAVIGANTI—THE MARINER:” 
| gop TRIO, “I NAVIGANTI,” will be 
sun; i d 


day Evening, 10th January, by Miss Rachel 








g at I ‘ton, Wi 
Gray, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr, Frederic Penna, 
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CANDLES. 


IELD’S NON-GUTTERING CANDLES.—The tendency to gutter greatly lessened,—are sold as follows :— 


The Channelled Candles, yellow ; 
Cable Candles, white, in boxes of 12, 
same quality, is sold at the same price. 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


the Fluted Candles, clear, in boxes of 18, 24,and 86 candles each, and the 
18, and 24 candles each. 


The Candles varying in size, each box of the 








“VALSE DE BRAVOURE.” 
RS JOHN MACFARREN will play Brissac’s 


celebrated “* VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” in her Recital, at Chelmsford, 
January 24th, 


py SAINTON DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY 

will open on the 15th inst. Prospectuses can be had at the principal 
music shops, at Madame Sainton Dolby’s residence, 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, 
and at Mr. George Dolby’s offices, 52, New Bond Street, Ww. 


QJONGS FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Worraryeron 
Buss (Miss ang: 
No.5. “THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT.” 
4, *THE FOX AND THE HEN.” 
» 3 “THE CUCKOO.” 
» 2 “THE DUCK.” 
“THE ROBIN.” 
Sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, and Cramer, Woop & Co. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE begs to announce that she 

will return to England, on the termination of her engagement in America, 

during the present month, and will be at liberty to accept engagements after 

February Sth. All communications to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New 
Bond Street, W. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce that he 

will return to England, on the termination of his engagement in America, 

during the present month, and will be at liberty to accept engagements after 

February 5th. All communications to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New 
Bond Street, W. 








” 








R. WHITNEY, (the American Bass), begs to 
announce that, having recovered from his recent severe illness, he is now 

ready to accept Engagements, to sing in Oratorios or Concerts, Letters to be 
addressed to his Residence, 6, Abbey Terrace, Abbey Road, St. John's Wood, 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 


a communications respecting concerts, &c., may P be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 
Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly, 
Letters to be addressed tu ® Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN 
SONGS. 
‘““WAITING, WATCHING,” sung by Miss Ed.i': 
at CHAPPELL's, 
“THE ADIEU,” at Dorr & Stewart's. 
“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” at Weekes’, 
“MARY, BEREFT OF THEE,” at Davison’s. 
““LEGEND OF THE AVON,” Old English Ditty, arranged with Chorus, for 
Ladies, at Laubornx Cock & Co.'s, 
Also, by GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
“ ANGELS,” published at Durr & Stewart's, 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES.  Tran- 


scribed for the Pianoforte by the Composer, 4s.; ditto Piano Duet, 4s. ; both 
free by post at half-price. ‘‘ We find it only necessary to say of Mr. Richards 
arrangement of his own song that simplicity has been kept well in view, “er there is 
nothing in it to puzzle even a tyro."—Vide Musical World, ‘The song, 4s . 3 post 
free 24 stamps. The four-part song twopence, : 


OW LOVELY ARE THE MESSENGERS. From 


Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul.” Transcribed for the pianoforte by Gzo. F, Wes 
38., free by post at half-price. ? ~iaiaaieaa 


HE WONDERLAND QUADRILLE. By O, 


S Margiotr. Most tastefully illustrated. Price 4s.. post free fur 24 stamps, 
One of the most lively, tuneful Quadrilles that has appeared for many a day,” 
London : Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order everywhere, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 














ANDREWS’ NEW 


Nolman Andrews, Published 














V ADAME SAUERBREY begs to announce that she 
! has returned to Town, and requests that all applications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., be addressed to her at her residence, 18, Springfield Road, St, John’s 
Ww rood, or to her Agent, Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


THE GUITAR. 
oo SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has RETURNED TO TOWN, and resumed 


her Teaching. 
38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


\ ADAME AND MR. PATEY beg “to announce 

that they will reture to England, on the completion of their very successful 
tour in the United States, in course of the present month, and will be prepared to 
accept engagements on and after the 7th February, All communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ¢ ‘unningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


"GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
\/ R. E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 
L 


that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 
English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &c. . 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr, Boosey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange- 
ment, connected with the performances of M. Offenbach's operas, —London: 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
small, will be sent by return of post on application, 


“ENGLAND'S STAR, ALL HAIL!” 
NEW NATIONAL SONG. 

TO H.R.H., EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music composed by Madame WEISS, 
Post free, 1s. 6d., 

B. Wittiims, Paternoster Row. 


EW SONGS BY MILES BENNETT. 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE.” (Dum Spiro, spero!)  .. ‘ & 3 0 
Compass from C natural to E natural. Ten notes. 
“ The melody is pleasing and treated in a musicianly manner,.”"—vide Orchestra. 
“This melcdious song is pleasingly varied and expressive. The accompaniment 
eflectively sustaining the voice throughout.”-—vide Cheltenham Looker-on, 
Also, This Day. 
“THE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” Ssng for Mezzo- eaten or 
Contralto.. ee oe 
Either song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London: Cramer, Woop & Co,, and Lamporn Cock & Co. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, , 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: Lamzory Cock & Co., 83, New Bond Street, W. 


























Just Published. 


DEUX FPANTAISIEBS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO”.. BEN MEpTIE RAwingg 
» 2 “NORM 


ia aedaetiaa par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 
Just Published, 


‘‘FRESH, FRESH, AND SWEET.” 





Song, 
Words and Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 
: | Soft, soft and low 
Are the dewy roses fair, | Is thy voice O rippling stream, 


Fresh, fresh and sweet 


While a thousand wavelets glow 
And dance ‘neath the sun’s bright beam ; 
Sing me in gentle tones, 
; | As I wander thy banks along, 
For well do I love to linger A murmuring dreamy measure, 
And gaze on thy blooming pride. A soothing and tender song. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


When, blushing, the young buds greet 
The kiss of the summer air ; 

Scatter thy perfume, rose, 

Scatter it far and wide, 
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CUPID'S DIARY. 
An OricinaL ComEpy 1n Two Acts, 
BY AUG. MAYHEW. 


(Continued from page 882.) 


ACT I. 
The scene is laid at the residence of Lady Rose Waters. 


Boudoir of Lady Rose Waters, Tastefully and expensively furnished 
China Vases, Music scattered about. legant confusion. Sofa 
lounges. Easy chairs, §¢., §c. Doors rn, andi. The door 1. leads 
into Lady Rose's private apartments, 

Captain FE. (aside). It’s all over! 

Lady R, (sternly). Shall I return this curiosity to its owner, Captain Evelyn ? 

Captain E. (with assurance). Most certainly! (Smiling. She offers the 
book to him. He bows and draws back). You said “ to its owner,” 
Lady Rose. 

Lady R., (aside). Infamous man! And I, poor simpleton, looked upon this 
story of a Diary as an absurd jest—an impossible atrocity! (Aloud). 
May I enquire the name of the vulgar coxcomb who has disgraced 
himself by this mean conceit ? 

Captain £. (calmly). _To save you further trouble, I will take charge—( Offers 
to take the book. Lady Rose declines to give it). As you will, Lady 
Rose, but do rot, I pray, visit me with your indignation. An acquain- 
tance of mine (proudly)—a man I shall for the future carefully avoid— 
rendered boastful by wine, was about to amuse his companions with 
quotations from that book, when, indignant at his infamy, I snatched it 
from him. (Meekly) Was I to blame, dearest Lady Rose ? 

Tady R. And the name of this—this person ? 

Captain E. (with mock earnestness). There are some things, Lady Rose, a 
gentleman cannot do, and one of them is to seek for profit by a betrayal! 

Lady R. Then, Sir, I shall—in mercy to those whose names are herein 
catalogued (shakes the book) retain this treacherous record—until the 
rightful owner can summon sufficient courage to claim it! 

Captain FB. Lady Rose—for pity’s sake! 

Lady R. On that point, Sir, I am decided! For pity’s sake I refuse to part 
with this monstrous libel. 

‘Captain E. (aside). If 1 leave her, she will pry—her eyes are glistening with 
curiosity. (Aloud with great assurance). Having completely cleared my 
reputation from your unjust suspicions 

Enter Alfred Newton. 

Lady R, (without paying attention to what Captain E. is saying, rushes to 
meet Alfred, and welcomes him with forced delight). Dear Alfred! this 
is kind. You have come, too, like a good boy, just at the right moment. 
(Alfred seems to be astonished). You must sacrifice your entire day to 
me ! It seems an age since I last saw you! 

Alfred, (Astonished, but calm). 1 will with pleasure sacrifice anything and 
everything to you—but it is not an age since you last saw me—you mean 
since you noticed me. (Lady Rose converses with him.) 

Captain E, (Aside). This forced amiability to that wretch is intended to 
kill me outright. Nothing can save me but brazened impudence. 
(Aloud). Mr. Newton, permit me to interrupt your delightful conversa- 
tion. (Zo Lady Rose.) Havel your permission, dear Lady Rose— 
may I share the secret with your cousin ? 

Lady R. (Astonished). Share what secret ? 

Captain FE. (To Alfred). In a few days I shall be the hated of mankind, 
for I shall be the happiest of men! Allow me to present to you my 
future wife. (Attempts to take Lady Rose’s hand. She falls back 
indignantly). 

Alfred. (Clasping his hands—aside). That is a nasty twinge! O the 
ae wakening from my happy dream! Lost! Lost! Both of us 
ost ! ‘ 

Lady R. Captain Evelyn!—I am extremely angry—this is rudely pre- 
cipitate—1 will not be entangled and snared in my half promises ! 
(is coquettishly vexed), 

Alfi red. (Aside), She encourages him by her affection. (Aloud to Captain 
E., after an effort.) This news will set all London in a blaze—when 
your other darlings begin burning your love letters. (Zo Lady Rose.) 
I thought your bosom cold and hard as an iron chest, in which was 
locked up all tenderness, secure from the gallant rogues—but the Captain, 
like love, laughs at locksmiths! He isa bold man! 

Lady R. (recovering: her self-possession). He is also a boastful man! He 
shouts victory—but there still remains the hand to hand encounter 
in church! (Shakes her finger at the Captain and walks away, he 
Sollowing.) 

Alfred (aside). That’s true! They are not married yet! I'll not give 
her up. (@aily to Captain.) Captain, I felt too gloomy just now to 
wish you joy To tell you the truth I was envious! Have you ever 





watched a lovely peach and noticed how, day by day, it bloomed and 
ripened, increasing in tempting beauty—but—just as you resolved to 
pluck the prize, some greedy wasp has pounced upon the pretty fruit 
and spoiled its perfection? Well, you are my wasp ! 

Captain FE. (aside). ‘This stuff gown is roused to poetry ! 

Lady R. AmI the peach ? 

Alfred (gaily). Yes! you are the peach, the round velvet fruit, the queen 
of my garden—until the wasp came ! 

Lady R. (aside), Alfred is charming! (Aloud.) Sincerely Alfred— 
(with archness)—as my legal adviser—since Captain Evelyn has 
dragged you into this business, do you think he will make a good 
husband ! 

Captain EF. (modestly). Somehow or other, Mr. Newton, erroneous notions 
have crept into your cousin’s charming little head, and her faith in my 
purity of mind is shaken! 

Alfred (with assumed vivacity). The Captain has been a gay man, the 
terror of mothers, the scourge of husbands. As a matrimonial experi- 
ment he is highly speculative. His voleano of a heart may have 
exhausted its raging fires, and settled down to the pleasant warmth of the 
domestic hearth—but really (hesitates). 

Captain F. (aside). The dog snarls and means biting. 

Alfred. So much depends on Lady Rose’s taste in the matter of hearts ! 
(Earnestly looking at her). Young girls usually prefer new hearts, 
free from stain or blot, in which. as in a clean album, they may be the 
first to jot down their poetic fancies! Now, (with a laugh) the 
Captain’s heart has been like a sea-side lodging house—it has always been 
full, but no one has stayed long! 

Captain E. (forcing a laugh). Your cousin slanders me, Lady Rose. My 
bosom, I admit, gratefully preserves the record of departed friends, but it 
does so with the cold solemnity of a tombstone. 

Alfred. And with this inscription on the tombstone, “It was a happy 
release.” 

Captain E. (to Lady Rose). You must not listen to this lawyer in sheep’s 
clothing—whilst he bleats his advice I can detect the wolfish growl of the 
thwarted lover ! 

Alfred (to Lady Rose). ©, marry him, marry him by all means! A capital 
match! (Zo Captain). Should the men declare you married my 
cousin for her fortune, strike them smartly in the face with her cheque- 
book, and tell them they lie ! 

Captain F. (to Lady Rose—savagely). For peace sake, bid him be silent— 
his voice crackles like an old parchment. He is pleading a suit of 


ejectment to turn me out of your heart, and then occupy the premises on 


his own terms ! 

Alfred. Why should’nt you be as happy as paired pigeons! 
to abuse, Captain Evelyn (to Lady Rose)—the mean spite of the 
discarded beauties—but we have no positive proof of his perfidy! 


It is the fashion 


(Produces “ Cupid’s Diary”). 


Lady R. And this? 
Again! Have I not convinced you of my 


Captain E. (excusingly). 
innocence ! 

Lady R. Mr. Arbitrator, (0 Alfred)—I submit to you this strange 
manuscript as evidence, ‘‘ Cupid’s Diary—catalogue of my loves.” (Zo 
Captain E.) You deny it to be yours? 

Captain E. Lady Rose! To suspect me capable of such meanness is a 
death wound to my fondest hopes ! 

Alfred (aside, excitedly). I must have it! At the risk of my life I will 
have it! (Alowd—meekly.) You have not dipped into its contents, 
Cousin. 

Lady R. (indignanily). What I! The Newgate Calendar of love's felonies ! 
No! No !—Besides I have had no opportunity ! 

Alfred (anxiously). Well! Well! As arbitrator, I will take the first dip. 
Offers to take the Diary—Lady Rose declines to part with it ). 

Lady R. You should know, Mr. Arbitrator, Captain Evelyn denies the book 
to be his. He vows he snatched it from a tipsy braggart who would have 
turned traitor over his wine, and entertained his company with his love 
secrets—or some such story! 

Captain E. (with emphasis). 1 saved a weak-brained sot from disgrace and 
remorse! 

Alfred (thoughtfully). ©! that is the story is it! 

Lady R. Yes! and until that visionary scapegoat shall be sober enough to 
claim his property, I will keep it in charge! 

Alfred (aside, with sudden animation). It is mine! (Aloud.) You shall 
not, Lady Rose, be long troubled with so disagreeable a trusteeship— 
Cousin! (Hangs his head as though ashamed). 

Lady R. Yes, Cousin ! 

Captain E. (aside—nervously). What dirty work is the lawyer up to? 

Alfred (despondently). The Captain spoke truly. He did rescue a tippling 
idiot from disgrace and remorse! (Proudly). But as I find the book 
in Lady Rose’s possession, 1 can only presume he has repented of his 
generosity. (Zo Captain Evelyn with mock severity), Of this, Sir, 
presently! (Lady Rose stares in wonder from Alfred to Captain E.) 

Captain E. (aside). I dare not check the rogue’s plot—the present danger is 
the more severe ! 
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Lady R. Does the demure Alfred confess he has turned profligate. 

Captain E, (with mock resignation). Lady Rose will be my witness, Mr. 
Newton, that I never breathed your name; but since you have the 
courage to confess your villany, Sir, I leave you to your fate. (Goes 
towards Alfred, and in an altered tone—aside). By Heaven, Sir, if you 

lay me faise, you may say farewell to day-light! 

Alfred (aside to Captain E., proudly). By Heaven, Sir, I will play you fair 
whilst the game lasts, and win who can ! 

Iady R. (aside). This is an arranged and acted scene. (Glances at the 
gentlemen doubtingly). Cousin, you have confessed to a meanness that 
would disgrace a dandy footman, but which, in a gentleman, is the 
cowardice of a traitor, and painfully unworthy. Take your property ! 

Captain E. (wincing as he listens). Henceforth, Mr. Newton, I must decline 
to know you! (Zo Lady Rose). Now, dearest autocrat, may I claim 
to be restored to your favour. (Kisses her hand, and as he does so, 
glances defiantly at Alfred.) 

(Lady Rose delivers the book ceremoniously, to Alfred, and retires talking 
with Captain Evelyn.) 

Alfred (kissing the book—aside). Sheis mine! mine! mine! My head 
spins! There is a ringing in my ears as of wedding bells! (With 
great animation.) Dear Cousin, do not be too hard upon me! You 
mistook me for a quiet wiseacre, and Evelyn for a heartless rake. Now 
I am the rogue and he the saint—eh, Captain? J have been detected 
robbing the orchard, whilst he was only peeping through the hedge, eh, 
Captain ? He, good youth, walks through the garden of beauty, and cries 
aloud, ‘ You are requested not to pluck the flowers.” But J snap off the 
pretty blossoms and wear them proudly! (Calmly.) You will be so 
happy together ! 

Lady R. You are resplendent in your crimes, Alfred; you mount the 
scaffold bravely ! 

Alfred. He a fortune hunter! Nonsense! The only pity is, you are rich, 
cousin, and cannot test his merit. If you had been a shirt-maker he 
would have helped you sew on the buttons. That is correct; eh, 
Captain ? 

Captain EF. (with a savage glance at Alfred). As certain as death! 

Lady R. (aside). Since Alfred has turned vicious he has certainly grown 
handsomer. (Aloud to Captain FE.) Most virtuous and maligned of 
men, you may, as a token of my returning favour—(he rushes to 
her)—enquire if my carriage is ready ! 

Captain F, Your most obedient servant—out of livery—is but too happy to 
obey. (Half asize.) Is there, dearest Lady, nothing else to be told 
me—not one little word ? 

Lady R. To-morrow, as I promised, the jury will return their verdict. 

[Exit Captain Evelyn. 

Alfred (who has been watching Captain Evelyn taking his departure, the 
moment the door is closed, rushes up to Lady Rose, seizes her hand, 
and speaks earnestly). Dear Rose! By the memory of your mother, 
whose peaceful death we both witnessed, I conjure you not to make that 
man your master! 

Lady R. For a professional lady-killer, Sir, you are strangely merciful. One 
does not often behold the butcher weeping over the doomed lamb ! 

Alfred. © Rose! Rose! I love you! You ie my one joy, Can I, whilst 
my heart aches with timid tenderness, : » you carried off to merciless 
captivity? Scorn me, hate me, but marr: a good man! Entrust your 
young life to some upright protector ! 

Lady R. (sneeringly). I am not surprised, Sir, at your success in love 
adventure! You manner is most impressive. 

Alfred, Rose! Rose! I played the rogue that I might rescue you from a 
serious rascal. There was wisdom and charity in my assumed 
wickedness ! 

Lady R. (coldly). Wise and charitable cousin, I have no desire to be added 
to the list of your victims ! 

[£zit into her rooms, 

Alfred. My case is desperate; but I have a remedy that shall work 
wonders by to-morrow. (Produces the Diary.) Here is my apothecary. 
I will try a dose. (Retires, and opens the book.) 


Enter Sir Baker Taytor, wiping his forehead as though warm. Directly 
Alfred perceives him he closes the Diary, and watches Sir B. T. 

Sir B. (not perceiving Alfred.) Peuf! Peuf! I’ve read the will—beautiful 
document! Farms scattered all over the country; it’s like marrying a 
map! (Places his hat on table.) 

Alfred (aside), This old mole is longing for the earth. How can I play him 
off against the Captain? (Advancing.) You have arrived, Sir Baker, 
just in time to congratulate my cousin on her approaching marriage with 
Captain Evelyn! 

Sir B. ( falling back astounded.) Young man, you have a most unpleasant 
manner of firing off your bad news close to one’s ears! How dare you 
tell me such a falsehood, and yet look as if you spoke the truth! 

Alfred. Ido speak the truth! Now listen to me, and be calm. As a near 
relative of Lady Rose Waters, I am most intensely opposed to this match ! 

Sir B, admire your principles; they are mine! 





Alfred. His character is bad! 

Sir B. Unfit for human use ! 

Alfred. He is clutching at my cousin’s fortune ! 

Sir B, That's it! He wants the farms—the villain ! 

Alfred. The man who, for the mere sake of lucre, could deceive a trusting 
woman with empty vows must be —— 

Sir B. In the hands of bill discounters ! 

Alfred, Will you assist me to save the threatened victim ? 

Sir B. To my utmost! (Aside.) I would rather marry her myself. 

Alfred. Then we are agreed. (Holds out his hand. ‘Str Baker grasps it.) 
Hush! some one comes! 


Enter Lady Rose, with her bonnet on, as if going out. Foster follows, 
carrying parasol, shawl, sc. 


Lady R. (aside, perceiving the gentleman.) These rude men seem to have 
taken up their quarters in my house. (Zo Sir B.) Two visits in one 
day from Sir Baker Taytor! Is this admiration or business ? 

Sir B. Admiration of the highest intensity! My eyes were greedy to be 
feasted, and dragged me here. 

_ A heavy load for a pair of old greys. (Retires to back, near to 

oor, R.) 

Lady R, Then your eyes must take their refreshment quickly, for I am 
forced to leave you! (Goes to looking glass, and busies herself arranging 
her bonnet strings.) 

Alfred (aside to Sir Baker). The Captain accompanies her!—-it is an 
appointment—they wish to be alone—you must not leave them. 

Sir B. Merciful powers! That grasping burglar! (Goes to Lady Rose.) 
Sweet hermitess of May-fair, I bring great news! I was describing you 
to Lady Clara De Lalune and she protests I must bring you together 
this very afternoon ! 

Lady R. (still looking in the glass, and talking with a pin between her lips.) 
Thanks! Thanks! 

Sir B. (disappointed). Hum!—( With renewed courage.\—And Mrs. 
General Jumper is waiting at home on purpose to receive you. 

Lady R. (same play). Really? Thanks! thanks! 

Sir B. (aside), Nothing moves her! (Aloud.) I have a marchioness in 
tow—(with great emphasis)—and a duchess in hand ! 

Lady R, (still busy). These strings will drive me mad. (Stamps her foot, 
and Sir Baker starts back alarmed.) 

Sir B. (aside to Alfred.) Treats the best blood in England as if it were a 
a pudding! (Goes to Lady Rose and appears to be arguing with 

eT.) 


Enter Captain Evelyn quietly x. Foster is close to the door, He looks 
around, and frowns on perceiving Alfred and Sir Baker, Alfred is 
intently watching Sir Baker. 


Captain E. (aside to Foster.) Listen to me, Foster. Your fortune is rising 
—it has gone up to two hundred guineas. Get rid of the lawyer cousin, 
insult him, murder him—if you have a fancy that way—but keep him 
out of this house for three days. (Aloud, as he advances towards Lady 
Rose.) Your ladyship has been obeyed in her commands. The barouche 
is at the door. 

Lady R. You are a positive darling, Sir Baker! Entreat her ladyship to 
live a little longer, console Mrs. General Jumper, comfort the marchioness, 
and toady the duchess! (Beckons to Foster, who hastens to arrange 
the shawl). If you are going my way, Captain Evelyn, I shall be happy 
to offer you a seat. (Alfred is much agitated). 

Sir B. (alarmed, in a hurry). 1, too, will beg s lift of you, my lady! 
(Foster snatches up Sir Baker's hat and conceals it behind her.) Where 
the deuce is my hat? (Hunts about.) Have you seen my hat, Foster? 

Foster. Many times, Sir Baker; it was a beauty. 

[£xeunt Lady Rose and Captain Evelyn. 

Sir B. (hunting about). Where can my hat be? I certainly had a hat! 

Foster (who keeps her face always turned towards Sir Baker). Of course ; 

ou're too old for caps! 

Sir B. Hat, or no hat, I'll follow them! I'll pretend I don’t wear hats! 
(He is about to rush off when Foster gets into his way and stops him.) 

Foster. Perhaps you left it in the hall. 

Sir B, (trying to push past). I'll go and see! 

Foster (dodging about). Or, it might be in the dining-room. 

Sir B. (shuffling). i'll look. 

Foster (dodging about). Or, de you think it is in the study ? 

Sir B. Dee dal Damn this turnpike, let me through. (Rumbling of 
wheels. ) 

Foster (aside). They're off. (Pretends to take the hat from a chair close 
by.) Why, only look !—here it's been all the time ; a pretty thing ! 

[Sir Baker snatches the hat and exit. 

Foster (aside). Now for the other. (Alfred is seated in an arm-chair read- 
ing “ The Diary” attentively. Tn Alfred, aloud.) Shall you be 
staying here much longer, Mr. Newton ? 

Alfred (starting). Did you speak ? 
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Foster (meekly). Well, I did ; but it doesn’t matter—only the housemaid's 
got a day out, so I’m going to do the room during my lady 8 absence. I 
thought that, perhaps, you might object to being smothered in dust. 

Alfred (sternly). 1 shall remain here until my cousin returns. But pray do 
not mind me—do your work! (Settles back in his chair and reads, 
occasionally shrugging his shoulders or smiling savagely.) 

Foster (meekly). ‘Thank you sir! You see these things must be done some 
time or other! I never was one as could abide dirt. I don’t believe its 
wholesome! (As she talks she piles the chairs one on the other around 
Alfred, who pays no attention). Perhaps you, being a bachelor, are fond 
of dirt, for I’m told chambers are reg'lar pigstyes. I wonder why 
lawyer's should be so dirty—come to be quite a saying, “a dirty lawyer. : 
(Pushes table close to Alfred. Then she goes to him, and says). 
Might I trouble you for that couch, sir? (Alfred rises, takes another 
seat and continues reading. She dusts the couch hurriedly, and turns it 
upside down. Goes again to Alfred.) Sorry to disturb you again, 
Mr. Newton, but I want this chair. (Alfredrises. She turns the chair 
over. Alfred walks about reading.) Now, sir, I'm going to sweep: 
Hadn’t I better cover you over with a table cloth. (Fetches a broom). 
I'll be very careful, Mr. Newton, not to choke you more than I can help. 
(Follows Alfred sweeping round him. He puffs in disgust, loo 
around, seems astonished at the disorder—sneezes and rushes off. Foster 
rests on her broom and laughs.) 

CurRTAIN. 
Enp or Act I. 
a one 
NEW ORGAN AT OLDHAM. 
The following is a synopsis of the organ now building for St. James's 
Church, by Messrs. W. Hill & Son :— 


Great Oran (CC to G 56 pipes). 
Ft. Pipes. 
1. Bourdon (wood) ... 16 56 6. Wald Flute (wood) 
2. OpenDiapason(metal) 8 56 7. Twelfth (metal) ... 
3. Cone Gamba (metal) 8 56 8. Fifteenth (metal) 
4. Stopped Diapason 9. Mixture 3 Ranks 
(WO0d) ocosseccorees ~- 8 656 (metal) ....cesceree 
. Principal (metal)... 4 656 | 10. Trumpet (metal)... 
Swett OrGan (CC to G 56 notes). 
Ft. Pipes. , 
1. Bourdon (wood) ... 16 56 | 
- Open Diapason 


. Principal (metal) 

. Lieblich flute (metal) 
(metal) . Fifteenth (metal) 

. Salcional —_ grooved Mixture 3 Ranks 
into Stop Diapason | (metal) 
(metal). sss.ccccccee 8 44 | 9. Cornopean 

. Stopped Diapason 10. Oboe .......ee-eeeee 

8 56 | 11. Clarion 


Cuoir OrGAN (CC to G 56 notes). 


Ft. Pipes. | 
- Dulciana (metal) 8 56 | &. Piccolo (wood) 
. LieblichGedact(wood) 8 56 | 6. Clarionet, tenor C 
3. Gemshorn (metal) ... 4 56 (metal) 


. Saube Flute (wood) 4 56 

PepAL OrGan (CCC to F 80 notes). 

: Ft. Pipes. 

- Open Diapason(wood) 16 380 | 4. Trombone (wooden 
- Bourdon (wood) 16 30 

3. Violoncello (wood)... 8 


DID 


1. Swell to Great, 
2. Swell to Choir. 
8. Great to Pedals, 
Tremulant to swell. Three composition pedals to Great, and two to Swell. 
The bellows to be blown by one of Joy’s hydraulic engines, with provision for 
the usual hand blowing ‘action. Deal case stained and varnished, with 
diapered front pipes. Pedal board, concave and radiating. 


4. Choir to Pedals. 
5. Swell to Pedals. 





Mutax.—Signor Francesco Lucca, a music publisher, has given Signor 
Strazza a commission for a full length marble statue of Donizetti. 
When the statue is completed, it will be placed in the vestibule of the 
Scala, Signor Lucca having offered it to the Town Council for that 
purpose, and the Town Council having accepted the offer thus liberally 
made.—The management of the Scala has issued its prospectus for the 
ensuing season. ‘The prospectus promises no less than five operas, 
among which will be Aida, Verdi; /1 Giuramento, Mercadante; Il 
Franco Arciere (Der Freischiitz), Weber ; and La Forza del Destino. The 
season will be inaugurated with the last-named opera. 





ORGAN OPENING. 


A new organ by Brindley & Foster of Sheffield, has been erected 
in the Parish Church of Staines. The event was celebrated by a 
special choral service. The organ consists of two complete manuals, 
CC to G, and independent pedal. The following are the Stops :— 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason 8 feet. | Lieblich flite .......eeccee 4 feet. 
Stop Diapagon .......... coe 8 5, | Mi 3 ranks. 
Dulciana ...cccccccccccocsseee 8 5, | Clarionet 8 feet. 
Principal .coccoccerccscscssece 4 yy | 

SMALL ORGAN. 
Lieblich Bourdon 4 feet. 
Violin Diapason ‘ ecccccccceeee §=2 ranks. 


Vox Angelica 


The Pedal organ contains Bourdon, (large scale 16 feet) Couplers; Swell to 
Great, Swell to Pedal, and Great to Pedal. There are five Composition 
Pedals. 

Mr. Walford, the organist of the church, presided, and the choir 
consisted of members of Eton College Chapel, Gray’s Inn, &c., &c. 
A collection was made, at the conclusion of the sermon, for the organ 
fund, upon which a debt still remains of £150. 


—— 


SCHUMANN’S WRITINGS ON MUSIC. 
(From the “New York Weekly Review.”) 

We learn that Madame Raymond Ritter is engaged on a translation 
of the literary works of Robert Schumann, and that the book will 
shortly be placed before the public in an attractive form. Madame 
Ritter undertook this translation at the especial request of Madame 
Clara Schumann, who will lend her aid towards a short biography of 
the composer, a complete and correct catalogue ot his works and other 
addenda, which will much enhance the value of the translation. ‘lhis 
will also be embellished by photographs from original portraits of 
Robert and Clara, presented by Madame Schumann to Madame Ritter, 
and considered by the former lady to be the best existing likenesses of 
herself and husband. It is well known that Madame Schumann never 
gave assistance or approval to the biographies of Schumann by: Wasie- 
lewski or Reissmann ; these works, though they may have filled an 
immediate want years ago, have been lett behind by the views now 
generally held regarding Schumann and his work, and are often incor- 
rect in their statements of fact. Mdme. Schumann hasinformed Mdme. 
Ritter of her long established habit of collecting letters and materials 
to serve for a complete biography, in order, as this great artist and 
devoted wife writes, in a recent letter from which we are permitted to 
quote,—* to bring my husband nearer to the public as a man; since, 
as a musician, his writings sufficiently attest the breadth of his mind, 
and the depth of his penetrating spirit. But the elevated nature of 
his every day thoughts, the purity and kindness of his disposition, the 
noble warmth of his heart—and all these more especially in the inti- 
mate relations of family life—have never yet had justice done to them 
by any pen.”—No one can doubt the pleasure with which a readable, 
interesting, as well as trustworthy life of Schumann would be received, 
for such a life has not yet been written, but until Mdme. Schumann 
considers the time ripe for giving her memoranda to the world, the 
lovers of Schumann’s exquisite music will welcome with gladness, and 
may study with advantage, this first complete translation of his unique 
critical and miscellaneous essays on his own beautiful art. ‘These 
writings when first published in Germany, marked an epoch in modern 
musical art, and created a profound sensation by their enthusiastic 
advocacy of progress, and their earnest protest against Philistinism and 
one-sidedness in art. 


BarrevtH.—The committee appointed to select a site for Herr R. 
Wagner's Nibelungen Theatre here have chosen the Stuckberg. The 
Stuckberg belongs to Herr Rose, a large sugar-refiner, who may not 
feel inclined to sell it, but no very great apprehensions are entertained 
on that score. The site, close to the Brandenburg suburb, is a tolerably 
elevated piece of table-land, commanding to the east and south, 
charming portions of the Fichtelberg and French Switzerland. 
Besides being, in the opinion of the committee, particularly well 
adapted by its magnificent position for the performance of an eminently 
poetic work, it possesses another advantage, excavations for deep 
“sinks” can be made without coming upon water, which is not the 
case elsewhere in the vicinity. ‘lhe ascent, too, is very gentle, and 
consequently by no means fatiguing. The choice of the committee 
meets with general approbation. ‘There is a second question which 
may be regarded as no less- satisfactorily solved: the lodging, and pro- 
viding for, from 2,000 to 3,000 visitors. 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON IN COURT. 


The appearance of Malle. Nilsson in a New York Police-court, seeking 
protection against an unfortunate musician, who seems to be madly, in love with 
her, is another instance of the penalties which may await success in art. 
There is a highly humorous extravaganza, familiar to the German theatres, 
and founded on the story of Pygmalion, in which the Cyprian sculptor is 
driven nearly out of his wits by the realisation of his dreams and prayers. 
The beautiful statue turns out to be a most incorrigible young woman, who 
spends all his money, is never satisfied with the jewellery he gives her, has a 
prosaic liking for Vienna cutlets with cucumber salad, and is at length 
discovered making love to the page. As it is the aim of an actress to produce 
in the minds of spectators the illusion that she is herself the heroine of the 
story in which she acts, it happens very frequently that she is only too 
successful, and that the idealisation she has conferred on herself she has also 
transferred to another. While she has been playing Juliet, she has convinced 
some young gentleman in the pit or the boxes that he is her natural Romeo ; 
and as, from that moment, his senses may be considered to have left him, he 
can think of her no more as herself, but as the charming creature whose 
transcendent qualities have enslaved him. Moreover—but this does not 
apply to Mdlle. Nilsson—it does really seem to be the object of most of our 
actresses to make love to ‘‘the house.” While they ought to be regarding 
the rude advances of their rustic cousin, they are making eyes at the stalls ; 
when they ought to be engaged in a tender flirtation with the young gentleman 
just down from London, they are in reality showing off their coquetries and 
addressing their pretty speeches to the dress-circle. In ordinary life, a love- 
struck young man is in general so very dull, silent, and gloomy, that we could 
not be surprised at any sensible woman turning elsewhere for amusement and 
appreciation. But it is rather unfair to the lover om the stage that his sweet- 
heart should invariably regard him as non-existent, and give all her little 
confidences, exhibit all her winning ways, and devote all her captivating 
smiles, to the sombre rows of heads in the pit and in the various galleries. 
Of course, a great lyric artist like Mdlle. Nilsson does not adopt the tricks of 
a pert chambermaid in a modern comedy ; but none the less do the heroines of 
the operatic stage labour to convince their audience that it is not Lucca, or 
Patti, or Tietjens, who is seen, but Zerlina, or Amina, or Fidelio, The young 
gentleman of imaginative temperament in the stalls forgets that he is in the 
stalls. He is as far removed from real life as is Alice when—in the new and 
charming volume of her adventures which has just been published—she gets 
through the looking-glass and finds herself in the wonderland on 
the other side. He sees no more of Mdlle. Nilsson, let us say, but discovers 
that he is alone with Margaret in the garden, that she is singing the 
song about the King of Thule, and that as yet Faust and Mephistopheles 
have not approached her. Forthwith he thrusts himself into the drama 
in spite of Goethe. It does not occur to him that the ré/e most likely 
to suit him is that of Siebel. He will be a law unto himself—play a new role 
—strike out a new drama—and there shall be only two persons in it, himself 
and Margarethe, and the tragedy may go hang. From this stage the patient 
sickens into confirmed lunacy. He discovers that Margarethe leaves the 
stage door at a certain hour every evening; and although that gate is not as 
the gate of Paradise, he resolves to hover round, and watch 
for a glimpse of the radiant being. And so forth, to various conciusions ; but 
the comedy does not always end in a police-court. 

In the case that has just occurred in New York, we are sorry to find that 
there was a predisposing cause. The unhappy:vietim of idealisation had—so 
say his friends—fallen violently in love some four years ago with a lady in 
Spain ; and since then he has never altogether been himself. Elderly people 
who have had experience say that the best cure for an unfortunate passion is 
to go and fall in love with some one else; and affirm that even though that also 
should be luckless, the second disappointment is not like unto the first in 
severity, the tissues of the affections having become 80 far callous. With this 
hapless German musician, however, inoculation seemed to have had little 
effect ; and his passion for Mdlle. Nilsson was as violent as it well could be. 
He sat in the theatre and fancied she was addressing him when, as Margaret, 
she plucked the leaves from the flower and repeated the charm, “ He loves me 
—he loves me ‘not.’ He followed her carriage home. He made several 
wild attempts to see her; and at last succeeded in forcing his way into her 
room. The scene that confronted him there would have chilled the ardour of 
any less enthusiastic person; for there were several ladies present. Neverthe- 
less, he rushed towards her; whereupon she caught him by the wrists, and 
held him until a porter came and shoved him out. Mdlle. Nilsson told the 
magistrate that the prisoner attempted to kiss her; but he, in his subsequent 
confessions, does not admit that he was guilty of any such rudeness. But 
when both were in court it was evident that the fair songstress did not wish 
to deal harshly with this miserable wretch. She stated in a plain and 
matter-of-fact way what had occurred; and very amiably sail that she only 
wished to have him prevented from annoying her in a similar fashion again. 
The prisoner's answer was to spring forward, catch Mdlle. Nilsson’s velvet 
cloak and kiss it rapturously, uotil a sergeant of police caught him by the 
collar and interrupted that innocent performance. The judge, specifying his 
crime as disorderly conduct, ordered him to find 300 dollars bail, or go to 
prison for six months. He could not find bail, and so he went to prison. 





This German musician is exceptionally unfortunate in having caught the fever 
badly, and in having the news of it carried into a police-court. There are 
many ‘not very dissimilar cases occurring from day to day in our theatres, 
which luckily stop short of that ignoble climax. He who fares best is the 
accomplished practitioner who imaginatively falls in love for an hour or two 
with the heroine of a drama or an opera, and then gaily goes home to supper 
and forgets all about it. There is no particular harm in a grey and grizzly 
paterfamilias of fifty reclining comfortably in the stalls, and dreaming for a 
brief space dreams of what might be if only he were twenty again. The harm 
that is done occurs in the case of younger and less hardened victims, who are 
apt to have a six months’ fit of Byronism when they find their presents 
returned and their letters unanswered. But boys soon get over their dis- 
appointment ; and their relatives are glad to observe what they consider a 
marked improvement in their digestion becoming visible about dinner-time. 
_-("er—- 
TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 
(Communicated, ) 

The annual assembly of teachers and students of this system in all 
parts of the country has been held, during the past week, at the 
Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street, under the presidency of Mr. 
Curwen. “I'he proceedings lasted three days, and the attendance was 
large. On each evening, Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.RS., gave a 
lecture on “ Pronunciation in Singing.” In these he showed by his 
own voice, aided by tables and diagrams, the nature and classification of 
vowel qualities, and their relation to musical tones. He dwelt on the 
mode of modifying vowel qualities so as to produce good tones at un- 
favourable pitches—the received pronunciation of the vowels as con- 
trasted with provincial and vulgar varieties—the nature of diphthongs, 
and the best mode of singing them—with the proper practice necessary 
for rendering the effect of consonants distinct without being harsh, and, 
hence, of rendering the words of songs intelligible. ‘The lectures 
exhibited a great wealth of research and philosophical power, and were 
listened to with much interest. About sixteen other papers and 
lectures were given on every variety of topic. Mr. Treverton gave 
explanations and hints to intending candidates for the Society of Arts 
examinations. Mr. Proudman, in a paper on “ The duties of a praise- 
leader,” set forth the qualifications for this important office. A very 
animated discussion took place ona paper by Mr. Griffiths on the method 
of conducting the examinations for certificates. Mr. Miller read a paper 
on the education of teachers of music. Mr. F. Smith, conductor of the 
Crystal Palace Band of Hope concerts, spoke on the employment of 
singing in Band of Hope work. A paper, by Mr. Callaway, on “ The 
history and mystery of the counter-tenor voice” was read, in which the 
writer traced the early employment of this voice, and noticed how it 
was superseded by the male altos, who now seem dying out. Mr. 
Colin Brown spoke on “ 'The characteristics of Scotch National Music;” 
Mr. H. Visher on the art of sustaining a melody on the pianoforte, with 
performances of Mendelssohn’s songs without the words in illustration, 
&e. A model lesson in the development of musical expression was 
also given to a choir of men selected from the audience by Mr. Proud- 
man. The meetings closed with the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” sung from 
memory by the whole of the company. 

—o 
MARK LEMON. 
(From “ Punch.” 

It became our duty, some weeks ago, to invite the attention of our 
readers to the fact that a memorial fund, in aid of the widow and 
unmarried daughters of our late lamented friend, Mark Lemon, had been 
opened. Several donors have been generous, many have been very liberal, 
and thanks are due to those who have “ done what they could.” But the 
aggregate amount as yet obtained is altogether inadequate to the purpose, 
that of making a permanent provision for those so dear to one 
who never lost an opportunity of doing a kindness. It is with 
reluctance that, after examining the list, we admit to ourselves that 
very much is owed to private friendship, and comparatively little to 
public recognition of the noble character and the merits of Mark 
Lemon. Believing, as we sincerely believe, that we may account 
for this by supposing that thousands are still unacquainted with the 
fact that their aid is invited, we reiterate our appeal. We venture 
also to ask our contemporaries, who have already so ably and kindly 
promoted the object, again to perform that labour of love. We lastly, 
call attention to the notice at the foot of the list, stating how subscrip- 
tions may be forwarded. Some misapprehension on this point may 
have retarded the liberality which we refuse to believe will not be 
shown to those who possess such inherited and such personal claims to 
the kindly consideration of all. 
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A DILETTANTE TO THE DEATH. 

Leopold I., Emperor ‘of Germany, was born for harmony. 
Little suited for the profession of arms, and not desirous of 
running the risks of battle, he never appeared at any siege, or at 
the head of his troops. However, as he ascended the throne when 
Etarope was in a state of continual agitation, he did as all 
sovereigns then did: waged wars; but he waged them by his 
substitutes, namely, his generals, who were neither the least 
learned nor the least fortunate generals of a period as fertile in 
celebrated men as in great events, 

Music was for him the truest of all religions, and he was a 
most fervent worshipper at its shrine. Having rendered himself 
familiar, at an early age, with all the mysteries of the science of 
sounds, he boasted, and congratulated himself, that he possessed 
philosophy and serenity of soul, and that he owed them to the 
cultivation of the divine art. 

Early in the morning, on getting up, he had some one to play 
to him, or else played himself, to disperse the melancholy 
impressions produced in his mind by agitated sleep, a cloudy sky, 
or the innumerable causes of vexation incident to his position as 
a reigning sovereign; he said it was the only way to become a 
man again—good and humane ; that when the hearing is occupied 
and captivated, it neutralizes the gross appetites of all the other 
senses, idealises matter, and makes one believe in the soul. When 
he felt he was about to give way to passion, he calmed himself, 
like Saul, by listening to the sweet and tender tones of some 
melody, especially that of the minuet: ‘* Quel caprice,” which 
he had parodied, for he was a good composer ; he used to write 
some very pretty harmonic canons (with one »), while the cannons 
(with two n’s) of his army were thundering away in Europe. He 
was so enchanted with the canons played on the piano by a Pole, 
named Kontski, great-grandfather of the present brothers Kontski, 
that he ennobled him, Kontski served in Sobieski’s army, and, by 
his acquirements as an artillerist, was instrumental in compelling 
the ‘lurks to raise the siege of Vienna in 1863. The valiant 
Pole’s double canons must, therefore, have been doubly pleasing 
to the Emperor. Leopold recompensed in a different fashion the 
Count de Serin, a noble Hungarian, who had summoned the Turks 
into the empire. Despite Serin’s agreeable voice, which Leopold 
liked very much, he had the Count’s head cut off, so as to prevent 
his again singing the hymn of revolt and treason. He had two 
other Hungarian nobles, Nadasti and Franzipani by name, served 
in the same way. 

What this imperial dilettante loved most about the victories 
obtained by his general, Montecuculi, by the famous John Church- 
hill, Duke of Mariborough, and by other commanders, was the 
pleasure of having ‘Te Deuwms sung in the Cathedral at Vienna, to 
celebrate their successes. 

Being one of those who signed the treaty of the Peace of 
Ryswick, he was on the point of taking part in the grand 
concerted piece, composed with reference to the Spanish succession 
—the right of Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson to the throne of 
Spain being destined to contestation, a concerted piece which 
subsequently plunged Europe into war—when he felt that the 
principle, the springs of life in him were performing a fugue. A 
philosopher, a Christian, an epicurean, oh a musician, he sent for 
his medical man, his confessor, and the musicians of his chapel. 
He ordered the first to inform him, as nearly as possible, how 
much time he had still to live, and, on learning, apparently 
Without any emotion, that the torch of the Imperial life would 
be extinguished simultaneously with that of day, that in a few 
hours all would be over for him, he granted an hour of the time 
to the priest, and then, having taken leave of him, exhaled his 
last sighs, drowned his last gasp, in floods of harmony. His 
face was brightened by the different emotions produced by music 
that was religious, martial, and sensval in turn. He expired 
gently, murmuring in a recitative, which harmonised with a 
pt mysterious melody, some vague, detached words seeming to 

\ aes 

‘*La musique est pour moi le ciel qui va s ouvrir— 
Elle m’apprit & vivre et m’apprend & mourir.” 

Thus died, in 1705, Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, a 
cunning diplomatist, a hypocrite, and a coward, for some ; for 
others, an adroit politician, firm or prudent, as the occasion 











required; a gentle and benevolent philosopher; and, more 
especially, a man who, by his love for musical art, contributed 
to place Germany at the head of those nations which have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their taste and their aptitude for the 
science of harmony. 


—_— ~O- 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


On Wednesday night, Mr. John Boosey commenced a new series of 
ballad concerts at St. James’s Hall, which was once more crowded to 
excess. These entertainments, with which Mr. Boosey has been so 
long and honourably ideutified, have taken the firmest hold upon the 
sympathies of the public, and the sixth season, now inaugurated, 
promises to be quite as attractive asany ofits predecessors. This much 
is suggested by the announcement of such names as Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Arabella Goddard, and Mr. Sims Reeves, in the 
opening programme; and musical amateurs may take these announce- 
ments as so many indications of Mr. Boosey’s resolve to win success by 
legitimate means. At the very beginning, the director of the London 
Ballad Concerts set up a standard from which it would be impolitic to 
depart. He engaged the services of the best artists in behalf of English 
songsand ballads, old and new ; and the fact of our greatest pianist hav- 
ing eo ottentaken part in the concerts is sufficient to prove that Mr. Boosey 
hasno idea of makingany compromisewith the public. He gives them the 
first artists, both vocal and instrumental, and more than that he cannot 
be expected to do. The entertainments under notice are of an essen- 
tially ‘‘ popular” order. They appeal to the most numerous section of 
the musical public. An acquaintance with, or training in, the art is 
not necessary for the broad appreciation of a song or ballad of our own 
school. A knowledge of music may aid and develop this appreciation, 
but the simple songs of the olden time, as well as those produced in 
such abundance by modern composers, find their way at once to the 
hearts of persons comparatively untutored in the art. This must 
always be so with the Enylish ballad, which is really part of 
our nationality, and no mere form or fashion, to endure tor a time 
only. 

At Wednesday night’s concert enthusiastic applause was, as usual, 
the rule. Encores began in the case of Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who played Thalberg’s Don Giovanni fantasia with remarkable executive 
facility and delicacy of expression. Thalberg, if we remember correctly, 
composed two fantasias on airs from Mozart’s opera. The one chosen 
by Madame Goddard contains the serenade, “ Deh vieni,” and the 
minuet. In the serenade, the pianist kept the melody and_accompani- 
ment going at the same time with wonderful exactitude, and the 
peculiar difficulties of this arrangement are well known to students of 
‘Lhalberg’s works. Madame Goddard did her best to resist the encore, 
but the public insisted, and she responded with the same composer's 
** Home, sweet hore.” 

In the second part Madame Goddard's solo was Benedict's arrange- 
ment of “ Where the bee sucks.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington sang 
Mr, Arthur Sulliyan’s charming lullaby, “ Birds in the night.” This 
was an encore, and was answered by Mr. Molloy’s song, ‘“‘ Thady 
O’F linn,” about as great a contrast to the preceding song as can well 
be imagined. Hamilton Aidé’s “ Linden Waltz,” and a new ballad 
by Mr. f. H. Cowen, were this lady’s remaining solos. The latter is 
entitled Spinning,” and is a composition of much merit. The ballad has 
character, and very graceful feeling. Madame Cora de Wilhorst, sang 
Mr. Sullivan’s “ O fair dove,” and “ The last rose of summer,” and was 
successful in both instances. Miss Enriquez, an acquisition in any 
concert-room, gave a new song, called ‘ Rest,” by Comyn Vaughan, 
and an old one, entitled “The old chimney corner.” Miss Fennell, 
whose voice and style are both good, sang “+ Nightfall at sea,” one of 
Virginia Gabriel’s best compositions. Miss Harrison, another young 
lady, new, we believe, to London, was included in the vocal party. Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang Biumenthal’s ‘‘ Message,” and the immortal sea song 
‘Tom Bowling.” This was encored (which was not remarkable, for 
the incomparable tenor gave it with the deepest pathos) and produced 
“Come into the garden, Maud,” in answer. A new national song, 
with chorus, “Long live thie Prince of Wales,” was rapturously 
received and re-demanded. Mr. Sims Reeves took the solo part; 
the composer is Mr. J. W. Elliott. Mr. Maybrick gave a new song, 
“Be true,’ by Henriette; and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who struggled 
bravely through a pretty song, “ Queen of the Stars,” by Comyn 
Vaughan, was compelled, from hoarseuess, to come to a stop in Balte’s 
**Good night, beloved.” 

The accompanists were Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. Sidney Naylor, Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, and M. Lemmens.—Morning Advertiser. 


Ventce.—The operas Wobbligo, at the Fenice, for the approaching 
season are Mignon, M. Ambroise Thomas; and Romeo ¢ Giulietta, 
Signor Marchetti. Signor Petrella’s Jouve, also, is promised. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL§ 





THE ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 

ae armen 

Programme. 

PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—MM. Srraus, L. Ries, Zerpint and Prati one ove 
SONG, ‘Little Baby’s gone to sleep "—(first time)—Miss ALIcE 
FAIRMAN... ooo coe oe eee ae ove 
SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLES 
HALLE eee ooo ove ove ove ove ove 


8th, 1872, 


Beethoven, 
Benedict. 
Beethoven. 


PART II. 

ALLEMANDE, LARGO, and ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment—Signor PiaTTr... ose ove 
SONG, “‘ The Noblest”—Miss Atice FaAtRMAN ... ‘a ass 
SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for violin, viola, clarionet, horn, bassoon, 
violoncello, and double bass—MM. Straus, ZerBini, Lazarus, C. 

'= Harper, Wotton, ReynoiDs and Piatti 
Conductor 


Veracini. 
Schumana, 


ooo cee «. Beethoven, 
ak bes «» Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. Admission, 1s. 

Tickets to be obtained of Mr, Austin, 28, Piccadilly; Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. Ollivier, 39, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Build- 
ings; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8S. H.—Consult some established professor of singing as to your 
voice, or apply for admission to one or other of our Academies. 








NOTICE. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 


may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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A NEW YEAR'S HOPE. 


1872 has begun well with regard to its musical prospects. 
( 4 Cheerfully as we wrote last week concerning the 
then passing and the coming year, it was without any know. 
ledge of special good in store. But, sometimes, facts are not 
only better than our fears; they are better than our hopes 
Arguing from the past to the future, we felt confident. 
There were, however, some coming events which so cast 
their shadows before as to justify confidence even in timidity 
itself, and we claim no credit for a divining instinet. The 
special good, of which mention must now be made, threw a 
shadow not more definite than that which might precede 
anything in general, nothing in particular. To speak plainly : 
the Crystal Palace managers had in store for us a New 
Year's Gift of the first magnitude, and they kept it as a 
surprise. We did not expect the thing; and have 
hardly yet found time to measure its worth. Suppose our 
readers and ourselves look at it together. 

Few will dispute that one great hindrance to the spread 
of musical culture in England has been the want of such 
stimulus as arises from a prospect of gratified ambition. 
Of course, whatever is worth doing should be done for 
itself alone; but this is an ideal not easy of attainment, and 
upon which it would be folly to insist. There are traits— 
weaknesses, if the reader pleases—in human nature only 
needing to be properly worked upon to achieve great 
results. One such is an honourable desire for the reward of 
well-doing, which has encouraged so many to do well. In 
musical matters small chance of gratifying the craving 





referred to has existed; and if amateurs have devoted 
themselves to our art, they have done so out of a pure love, 
able to reconcile them to the impossibility of winning more 
than the honours of a select circle. Upon this weak point 
the Crystal Palace directors have fastened their attention, 
and the result is an announcement worthy of all the 
preminence we can give it. Therefore, here it is— 

“‘CrystaL PaLace.—National Music Meetings.—the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company beg to announce that the first 
annual series of National Music Meetings will be held at the 
Crystal Palace during the ensuing summer. 

‘* At these Meetings, Native and Foreign Choral Societies, Glee, 
Madrigal, and Part Song Vocalists, Cathedral and Church 
Choirs, Military and Volunteer Bands, and Amateur Solo Singers, 
will be invited to compete for Prizes. 

‘The success which has attended the Handel Festival, and 
similar large undertakings at the Crystal Palace, gives the 
Directors ground to hope that the Institution they now seek to 
organize will meet with the hearty support of all who look with 
favour upon any important measure which has for its object the 
advancement and encouragement of music. 

‘“‘ The National Music Meetings will, it is believed, serve this 
object more directly than any movement that has recently been 
made in the interests of the art. By the competitions proposed, 
a healthy spirit of emulation will be aroused among executants ; 
a test of merit, such as does not now exist, established ; and 
diplomas of efficiency may be won which will confer indisputable 
distinction upon their holders. 

“Tt is intended that the National Music Meetings shall be held 
on five days during a fortnight at or about Midsummer in each 

ear. 
, “A Council will be formed, consisting of the most eminent 
authorities in music, from which body the competitors for the 
different prizes will elect a jury by ballot. 

‘A Challenge Prize or Prizes of the aggregate value of one 
thousand pounds will be awarded, and other prizes to the amount 
of five hundred pounds will be distributed for the best perfor- 
mances of the best vocal and instrumental music, on conditions 
to be hereafter specified. 

“The choral and instrumental competitions will be between 
bodies of equal strength in their respective classes. Solo singers 
will compete according to their respective voices. Not more 
than a certain number of competitors will be permitted tocontend 
for the same prize; and priority of entry will, asfar as possible, 
be considered in the order of selection. 

‘‘ With a desire to make the National Music Meetings in every 
respect advantageous to the cause of music, and to enable all who 
take part in them to render practical service to the pursuit they 
follow, it has been determined to allot a portion of the proceeds 
of the undertaking to the Royal Academy of Music, and to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, in furtherance of the objects of those 
Institutions, The National Music meetings will thus not only 
encourage the development of musical proficiency to the fullest 
extent, but they will also be the means of supplying funds, which 
will go towards the education of musicians, and of providing 
page A to be applied to charitable purposes in connection with 
the art. 

‘* All communications are to be addressed to Mr. Willert Beale, 
at the Crystal Palace. By order, 

** Christmas, 1871, G. Grove, Secretary.” 

All this means in effect that the managers have come 
forward to hold out that prospect of reward and encourage- 
ment, the absence of which has worked so much harm. 
That they have done so adequately cannot be doubted. 
Fifteen hundred pounds will make up no mean array of 
prizes; but more valuable than money is the opportunity of 
asserting merit “in the face of the sun, the eye of day,” and 
in the presence, so to speak, of an assembled nation. These 
meetings cannot but have a real importance, and success in 
connexion with them must “ confer indisputable distinction.” 
We welcome the scheme, therefore, with a warmth propor- 
tioned to the need there was of it; and our best efforts, as 
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a matter of simple duty, shall be devoted to its furtherance. 
Meanwhile, all our readers will join us in thanking the 
Orystal Palace directors for having taken a course so likely 
to be productive of good. They will join us, moreover, in 
anxiously awaiting details which, as respects a matter of 
unquestionable delicacy, may make or mar the enterprise. 


o—-—— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

UsvaLty it is a delicate task for one man to come forward in 
defence of the aspersed character of another, but there are 
occasions when ‘taking thought” about such a step is quite 
superfluous. If, for example, the calumniated individual cannot 
possibly answer for himself, the duty of taking up his cause is a 
truism in the theory of chivalric manfulness, We are glad to 
see, therefore, that Mr. Santley has contradicted certain 
statements, published in America, with regard to the Prince of 
Wales. Doing this, he took the extreme step of a “letter to the 
editor,” which we subjoin, because it best explains itself :— 

‘“‘T have read, with much concern, in Saturday's , an account of 
certain interviews reported to have taken place, into which have been intro- 
duced reflections, as unjust as they are ungencrous, on the character, as a 
gentleman, of the Prince of Wales, in his relations with the theatrical world. 
From considerable experience in Her Majesty's Theatre, the Royal Italian 
Opera, Drury Lane, and the Gaiety Theatres, I can state positively that the 
bearing of the Prince of Wales, in these relations, was universally courteous 
and manly, and characterised by the greatest propriety. I am authorised by 
Mr. Chas. Fechter, whose opportunitities of judging have been at least as 
frequent as those of any other manager or actor, to corroborate the above 
assertion on his behalf in the strongest possible manner; and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, a friend of Mr. Bancroft, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, desires to 
add that he would have no difficulty in obtaining from the latter gentleman 
a complete denial of the allegation against the Prince in connection with that 
establishment, were it not too ridiculous to suppose that his Royal Highness 
would ever present himself at the stage door of any theatre whatever. Any- 
one connected with the stage must desire, at the present moment, to concur 
in all that Mr. Sothern is reported to have said as to the urbanity and modesty 
displayed by the Prince of Wales in his dealings with actors, and it is a pity 
that the same column which contains this testimony should be disfigured by 
the aspersions I deem it my duty to contradict.—I am, yours respectfully, 
C. SantLey.—Grand Central Hotel, Sunday, Dec. 10, 1871.” 


Lucca’s Carto Broscu!.—The Neue Prussiche Zeitung writes 
as follows upon the subject :— 

“In Auber’s music, too, the touches of feeling, which Scribe imparted to the 
humorous Carlo Broschi, are not lost. But we must not look for the dreamy 
sentiment of profound German composers. A imaster in the singing and 
sounding tone of the salon, Auber made his concerted pieces push along like 
animated and sprightly conversations ; even where true brotherly love and inward 
emotion has to be pourtrayed, the French composer sports, as a rule, only on 
the surface. Madame Lucca, on the contrary, as was to be expected from a 
German artist, entered, in her singing, more deeply into the spirit of the 
character ; it was the feeling element in the part of Broschi that was displayed 
in her impersonation in the warmest and brightest colours. She thus brought 
the humorous creation nearer the hearts of the audience; her Broschi excited 
not only a joyous but also a serious kind of sympathy. Fresh and sportive in 
Broschi’s graceful couplets; roguish in the scenes where the supposed ‘ demon,’ 
possessed of magic power, mystifies his ally, Rafael, and the others; and 
true-hearted in the scenes with his sister, Madame Lucca accomplished, also, 
with natural charm and pleasing impressiveness, her task where the king and 
the queen are concerned. ‘The full house honoured the fair artist, according 
to her deserts, by saivoes of applause and numerous recalls. In the first 
scene of the second act, the applause did not cease till Madame Lucca com- 
plied with the enthusiastic demand for an encore, and repeated the comic 
couplet. The writer begs, however, to remind those enthusiasts who are 
never satisfied, that the part of Carlo Broschi is long enough without being 
rendered more arduous by repetitions.” 


Some erroneous notions have prevailed as to the descendants of 
Bchiller, The great German poet left a son and a daughter, the lady 
being still alive. She was married to Count von Gleichen, and 
it was her son who was present at the inauguration of the statue in 
Berlin. Schiller’s son was married twice, and by the first wife he has 
a son living, Frieherr Fritz von Schiller, a retired officer in the 
Austrian service, who was prevented by illness from attending 
the Berlin festival. The present Baron von Schiller, who 
married the daughter of Colonel von Alberti, of Stuttgart, has no 
children ; and, therefore, with his death, the name of Schiller will be 

















Tue following particulars with regard to the new organist of 
St. Paul's appeared in Wednesday’s Times :— 

‘* Dr. Stainer, who was born in 1840, was a chorister at St Paul’s between 
1847 and 1856. At the age of 16 he became organist to St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury, then recently founded by Sir Frederick G. Ouseley, Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Oxford; and, three years afterwards, 
he was, at the early age of 19, made organist of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He seized the opportunity of graduating in Arts as well as in music, proceeding 
to Mus. Bac. in 1859, B.A. 1863, Mus. Doc. 1865, and M.A. 1866. In 1860, 
Dr. Stainer had been appointed organist of the University Church by the then 
Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Jeune, late Bishop of Peterborough, and he has 
held this appointment, together with the organistship of Magdalen, up to the 
present date. With his brilliant powers as an instrumentalist no Oxford 
resident during the past twelve years can be entirely unacquainted ; while from 
time to time he has been warmly welcomed at the Crystal Palace by 
metropolitan audiences. Dr. Stainer has composed a large number of anthems 
and Church services, as well as songs of a secular character, while by his 
recent work on The Theory of Harmony he has, in the opinion of the pro- 
fession, at once achieved the highest reputation as a scientific musician. From 
Dr. Stainer’s youth and energy the happiest expectations may be indulged as 
to his capacity for effecting the much needed improvements in the choir and 
musical services of the Cathedral Church of London.” 

We can add to these remarks only by congratulating Dr. 
Stainer, upon the anticipations to which his appointment has 
= and by expressing a hope that he may justify them 
In Tuu. 





Tue same fatality which made the words American, Yankee, and 
Indian genuine misnomers, seems to have followed even the national 
songs of the American people. ‘ Yankee Doodle,” at least, and the 
well-known tune which bears this name, are anything but American, 
Where their birthplace really was, is, however, quite a mystery. New 
discoveries are constantly being made. Kossuth was reported to have 
recognized it as one of his own Magyar race, and a learned diplomat of 
the United States discoved it among the Basques, in one of their ancient 
sword-dances. This much only is certain, that the wicked wits of the 
Court of Charles II. whistled the tune in the ears of the Nell Gwynnes 
of that time, and it is found jingling in a song on a famous lady of 
easy virtue in those days: 

“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 

Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it.”— 

Those indefatigable students, the Duyekincks, track it still further 
back to the old songs of the land of their ancestors, Holland, and claim 
that Dutch labourers used to sing: 

‘* Yanker didei, doodel down, 

Didel, dudel, lenter; 
Yanker viver, voover down, 
Botermilk and tanter. ” 
which certainly has a suspicious look of originality about it, and might 
well shake our faith in the assertion that one Dr. Schackburgh, of the 
British Army, composed the famous song. -Its adoption as a national 
air dates from the day on which a country fifer happened to play it asa 
quick-march, at the head of a small detachment going to the fight at 
Bunker Hill. 








'THosE who are reading Mr. Forster’s first volume of The Life 
of Charles Dickens will have noted, with some surprise, the 
repugnance uniformly expressed by the great humorist for the 
House of Commons. Nothing would induce him to enter it. 
How are we to explain? Was it the mad side of this great wit ; 
or is the British Constitution but the idol of fools? * * * * * * 
Dickens was a man of genius, and his genius was of that kind at 
once the most unaccommodating yet most exposed to compromise. 
His imagination selected letters as the sphere of its energy. It 
would never have suggested itself to any but Italians to send 
Signor Verdi to their first Chamber of Deputies, on account of 
his fame as a musical composer; and even Italians would never 
have dreamt of doing so save at a moment when overflowing with 
gratitude to all who, by making their country illustrious, had 
compelled the world to insist upon its liberation. Nor has it 
ever occurred to a constituency to tear painter from easel, or 
sculptor from block of marble, and make him legislator in homage 
to mastery over form, or command over colour. But in letters, 





extinct.— Queen. 
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the contrast not being so apparent, the crowd are prone to think 
that they might be brought yet more into contact with what they 
admire. Mr. Disraeli might possibly have become a great man of 
letters ; and Mr. Gladstone could not but have made a mark on 
any subject to which he was devoted. Lord Russell and the late 
Lord Derby, not to mention others, have been men of letters by 
accident. Lord Lytton is one who has descended, ever and anon, 
into the Parliamentary arena, to astonish us by the well-prepared 
periods of the ornate student, but only to withdraw again into 
the groves of the Academy. Dickens was of a different stamp, 
and his fortunes obeyed his genius. There is despot blood in 
the veins of all men of genius. In the prelude to Middlemarch, 
George Eliot speaks of ‘“ spiritual grandeur ill-matched with the 
meanness of opportunity,” and such a discordant union is pre- 
sented to us in imagination by the thought of Dickens as a 
member of the House of Commons. Better a thousand times 
that such an one should shut out from him all distractions than 
that ‘‘a courser of the sun” should, as Carlyle says of Burns, 
‘be harnessed to a beer cart.” 





A M. de Tyden, has contributed to L’Europe Artiste what he 
eallsthe * Livre dOr del’ Hymen artistique,” and we reproduce it 
here pour cucourager les autres :— 

*JG84. Malle. Roland, danseuse, Marquise de Saint-Genits. 1768. La 
Fanchon-Moreau, cantatrice, Marquise de Villiers. 1723. Quinault Dufresne, 
danseuse, Duchesse de Nevers. 1742. La Grognet, danseuse, Marquise 
d’Arguis, 1752. La Rosaly, choriste, Présidente Massen de la Maison- 
Rouge. 1755. La Defresne, figurante, Marquise de Fleury. 1755. La 
Sulivan, figurante, Lady Crawford d’Auchimanes. 1760. La Leduc, 
figurante, veuve du Marquis de Tourvoy, épouse en secret le Comte de 
Clermont, prince du sang. 1761. Grandpré, figurante, Marquise de Sen- 
neville. 1762. La Lemaure. cantatrice, Baronne de Montbruel. 1763. La 
Liancourt, figurante, Baronne d’Augny. 1765. Rem. figurante, devient femme 
de Lenormand d’Etioles, veuf de la Pompadour. 1765. Chon-Chou, 
figurante, Présidente de Meiniéres. 1768. La Mazanelli, figurante, Marquise 
de Saint-Chamont. 1768. Lolotte, figurante, Comtesse d’Hérouville. 1771. 
La Marquise, figurante, Marquise de Villemomblo. 1778. Levasseur (Rosalie, ) 
cantatice, Baronne du Saint-Empire, devient Comtesse de Mercy d’Argentan, 
en 1790. 1784. Cléron, cantratrice, Princesse d’Anspatch. 1797, Clairval 
(dite Guignon), cantatrice, Présidente Campistron-Malibran. 1823. Auguste 
Ménétrier, coryphée, Marquise de Cussy. 1830. Sontag, cantatice, Comtesse 
Rossi. 1882. Marie Taglioni, Comtess Gilbert de Voisins. 1848. Maria, 
danseuse, Baronne d'Henneville. 1853. Alboni, cantatice, Comtesse Pepoli. 
1853. Dumillatre ainée, Comtesse Clarke del Castillo. 1854. Thérése 
Essler, danseuse, épouse le frére du Roi de Prusse. 1868. Adelina Patti, 
cantatice, Marquise de Caux.” 

M. de Lyden might have extended his list, but, of course, 
English artists like Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex), don’t 
count. 


a ; 


THE REMBRANDT PORTRAITS AT THE ACADEMY. 
; ( To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’’) 


Sm,—Fiading some difficulty in discovering who the Burgomaster 

‘© Palekan.” was, whose portrait, with that of his wife, has been contributed 
to the Academy Exhibition of Old Masters, by Sir Richard Wallace, from the 
Hertford Gallery, it has occurred to me that, as the catalogue does not appear 
to be very correct in names and titles, this name of Palekan, which must be 
new to many like myself, may possibly be a misprint for Pellecorne; for I find 
that portraits of Ian Pellecorne, and his wife and children, were amongst the 
pictures contributed by the late Marquis of Hertford to the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, at Manchester, in 1857, as the works of Rembrandt. 
I am, sir, yours, N. W. 


—— 


THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE IN 1815. 


Srm,—One of your Special Correspondents recently stated that the Bois de 
Boulogne was destroyed in 1815 by the English. Will you allow me to say 
that in 1815, when the Bois was occupied by British troops, an order came 
from the Duke of Wellington for its destruction ; but the order was no sooner 
given than it was co.ntermanded, and the only English axe raised against 
the wood struck but a few splinters from off an old oak tree at the Auteuil 
side of the wood. I have been myself a resident in Paris for many years, and 
I have frequently witnessed. on Sundays and holidays. people of all classes buzz 
round the tree in question, and show the marks of the English axe to their 
children and friends.—I remain, Sir, yours truly. , 


To Shirley Brooks Esq. Timorny Buss (Bart). 





PROVINCIAL. 


Tenperpen.—The Kentish Express says:— 

“On Wednesday evening Signor Campanella, assisted by some of 
his pupils, gave a concert in the town hall, when a long programme 
was performed. The execution of the various pieces, which were from 
the works of the best masters, was of a character that an audience in 
the country seldom has the opportunity of listening to. All performed 
their parts so well that it would be difficult to particularise any as 
having contributed more than the others to the success of the enter- 
tainment; but we must not omit to mention the rich treat afforded to 
lovers of music by the singing of Signor Campanella, who possesses an 
extraordinary bass voice, and at the same time is an accomplished 
artist. The applause that followed each performance was not of an 
ordinary character, but such that showed the heart of the audience had 
been touched. The encores were frequent, and most kindly responded 
to.” 

Matvern.—A local paper says :— 

“On Monday, the 18th inst., the College boys favoured us with one 
of their pleasant concerts. The precariousstate in which the Prince of 
Wales has been lying kept the College authorities in doubt almost to 
the very day as to whether it would be well to have the concert or not. 
The telegrams of late, however, have been so favourable that it was 
finally determined not to disturb the arrangements ; and the result of 
this decision was a very successful evening. The room, as usual on 
these occasions, was prettily and seasonably decorated with banners 
and festoons of evergreens, the wall over the orchestra being adorned 
with the Prince of Wales’s feathers, the arms of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and the mottoes of the College and the Lygon family. We 
have heard no exact estimate given of the number of visitors, but there 
could not have been far short of 400 present; the fine schoolroom, 
however, afforded ample accommodation for the company, whose thanks 
are due to the committee and to A. W. Howard, Esq., for the excellent 
arrangements made; and to Mr. Haynes and the performers who 
worked under him for an interesting and effective programme. There 
was one thing worthy of note connected with this concert, which other 
schools would do well to copy, and that was the almost total absence of 
encores; and yet there was no coldness or want of appreciation. There 
are no concerts at which the privilege of de.nanding an encore is more 
apt to be abused than at those in connection with schools, for, as a fact, 
the privilege is sometimes carried to such an excess that we have 
known a two hours’ programme lengthened by an hour, to the great 
weariness of those less interested in individual performers than in the 
boys themselves. On Monday, however, a two hours’ programme 
produced a two hours’ concert, and the consequence was that everyone 
went away pleased.” 

Crorpon.—We take the following from the Croydon Advertiser ot 
Dec. 16 :— 

“ Mr. George Russell’s annual concert is looked forward to with great 
pleasure and high anticipations, which are always realized. It is to 
concerts such as those of Mr. '.ussell that the weary amateur looks with 
feelings of longing desire. Here is refreshment for soul and body ; 
here are living, loving, speaking forms. What a contrast to the 
skeletons strewing the way behind, with dry rattling bones. One 
concert a-year, or thereabonts—“ one halfpenny-worth of bread to all 
this sack!” It is the little spark amongst us which, presently, let us 
hope, will fill the whole place with light. The programme was as 
follows :— 

“ Part I.—Quartet in B flat (Weber)—Mr. George Russell, Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Mr. Burnett, and Signor Pezze. Aria di Chiesa, ‘ Pieta, Signor,’ 
(Stradella, 1630)—Mr. Nordblom. Aria, ‘Una voce poco fa,’ (Rossini)— 
Madame Florence Lancia. Solo Pianoforte—a. Novelleten in F (Schumann), 
b. Albumblatter in F (Kirchner), c. Il moto continuo (Weber)—Mr. George 

Russell. Recit. and Air, ‘O ruddier than the cherry ’ (Handel) —Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Swedish Melodies, Mr. Nordblom. Song (by desire), ‘ The Swan’s 
Melody ’ (Geo. Russell) —Madame Florence Lancia. Trio, No. 1, Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello, by desire (Geo. Russell)—Mr. George Russell, Mr. 
H. Holmes, and Signor Pezze. 

** Part IIl.—Quartet (strings) in D major (Mendelssohn)—Messrs. H. 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett and Signor Pezze. Song, ‘If fondest wishes,’ 
first time in public (Geo. Russell)—Mr. Nordblom. Romance in F' for 
Violin (Beethoven)—Mr. Henry Holmes. Song, ‘Good night, sweet mother’ 
(Diodonato)—Madame Florence Lancia. Air, ‘I’m a roamer’ (Mendelssolin)-— 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo, ‘Les Patineurs,’ Le Prophete (Liszt)-Mr. George 
Russell. Trio, ‘The magic-wove scarf’ (Barnett)—Madame Florence Lancia, 
Mr. Nordblom, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

‘‘ Mr. Russell generally presents some novelties, and this winter Croydon 
drawing-rooms will resound with Schumann's exquisitely charming 
‘Novellette,’ incomparably the best of the series, with its marked 
romantic contrast between the first and second subjects—the first all 
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fire, gasping out short, eager sentences, like a man borne away in a 
whirl of passion; the second all love and tenderness with ‘linked 
sweetness long drawn out.’ Mr. Russell never showed to greater 
advantage than in his performance of this delightful little sketch. 


The crisp staccato chords of the first subject, and the sweet melody of 


the second, received additional beauties at his hands, and we can fancy 
the delight which our pianists will have when they realize more fully, 
by study, those ‘beauties Mr. Russell so well introduced to them. 
Kirchner’s Albumblatt in F is peculiarly graceful, and will undoubtedly 
share the honours of the afore-mentioned drawing-rooms with its more 
powerful companion. We have heard Mr. Russell play ‘11 moto con- 
tinuo ’"—as the finale to one of Weber’s pianoforte sonatas is called—better 
than on Monday ; the speed at which he took the movement was so great 
that the reverberation of the hall destroyed the clearness so necessary to 
brilliant performances. We were sorry to learn afterwards that Mr. 
Russell had slightly sprained his wrist before the concert, and was there- 
fore playing in some considerable pain. To hear his last solo—the fantasia 
on the ‘Skating Scene,’ in Les Huguenots, by Liszt—one would never 
have dreamed that such was the case. Brilliant, and brilliantly played as 
this fantasia was, we shall certainly rememter the ‘ Novelletten’ in F as 
the gem of the concert. Weber’s quartet in B flat, with its merry, 
busy finale, was a fine opening to the concert, and introduced to 
Croydon Mr. Henry Holmes as a leading violinist. Mr. Russell’s well- 
known trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, concluded the first 
part, and we think it was never so well performed before. Mr. Holmes’s 
solo—Beetioven’s Romance in l\—was played in a style worthy of the 
masterpiece, and much appreciated by his audience. Mr. Burnett’s 
viola playing in the concerted pieces was alxo much applauded. 
Madame Lancia sang with her usual neatness ‘ Una voce poca fa,’ Mr. 
Russell’s favourite song, ‘The Swan’s Melody;’ and the ballad ‘!f 
you're waking, call me early.’ The pretty ballad which Mr, Russell 
composed (to Mr. Ormerod’s words, commencing, ‘If fondest wishes ’) 
for the bazaar held recently for the School of Art, was introduced into 
public life by Mr. Nordblom, the Swedish tenor. The song fully 
comes up on the platform to the reputation it has already earned in the 
drawing-room, and we hope soon to hear it again. Mr. Lewis Thomas’s 
idea of ‘Oh! ruddier than the cherry,’ is as different as possible from 
the usual Santley-and-water we get now-a-days, being a return to the 
original method, and—thank Heaven !—to the original note at the end 
—that fatalG! How many more poor fellows are to strain their throats 
only to crack on it. We very much enjoyed Mr. Lewis Thomas’s 
singing of the famous air, ‘I’m aroamer.’ It is just a trifle low for his 
voice, but his long acquaintance with what appears to be his favourite 
song enables him to give great effect to it. The audience was as 
numerous as brilliant, and as appreciative as usual.” 


Mancuester.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 


“The First Subscription Concert in the Stretford Town Hall took 
place on Friday evening, December 29th, and was attended by an 
audience both numerous and fashionable. The vocalists were Miss 
Thorley, and a glee party from the Manchester Cathedral Choir. The 
instrumental soloists were M. Brossa, whose performances on the flute 
gave great satisfaction, and Mr. Horton C. Allison, whose pianoforte 
solos were enthusiastically received. Mr. Allison played Beethoven’s 
sonata in A flat (with the Funeral March), his own Zuraniella 
in A minor, and Liszt's Grand Concert Paraphrase on Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, which was (encored)—all from memory. 





Bremen.—Herr R. Wagner's opera, Die Meistersenger von Niiremberg, 
has been produced with marked success. 

Catno.—The false jewels purchased in Paris for Signor Verdi’s new 
opera of Aida alone cost 50,000 francs. 

Rossint AND Boieiprev.—In the work he has lately published on 
Rossini, M. Arthur Pougin tells the following anecdote :—Rossini was 
good-nature personified in his relations with his friends. He and 
Boieldieu, especially, were upon the most amicable terms. After the 
first representation of La Dame Blanche, he complimented Boieldieu 
very warmly on his success, telling him there had never been so good 
& comic opera before; that it was a model of its kind; and that no 
Italian composer, himself not excepted, could write one like it. “Ona 
happy day like this, when I can feel so contented, do you want to make 
me blush ?” said Boieldieu. ‘‘ Not at all, not at all,” replied Rossini, 
“Tam only speaking the truth. Not one of us Italians would have 
ever written such a scene as that of the sale. We should have manu- 
factured a monstrous concerted piece, full of ‘ Felicita, Felicita, lelicita,’ 
and yet not have produced the wonderful effect you have produced.” 
* Come, come, my dear fellow,” said Boieldieu with a smile, as he 
opened the door ot his apartments—for both he and Rossini resided in 
the same house—‘ I see that I shall not overcome your stubborness to- 
day. But just recollect one thing ; I am never above you except when 
I am going to bed.” 


ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
(Continued from page 800). 


The bare definition of the rival schools went far in popular opinion 
to decide the merits of the controversy. “Romanticism,” says Beyle, 
‘“‘is the art of presenting a people with the literary works which, in 
the actual condition of their habits and modes of faith, are capable of 
affording them the greatest possible amount of pleasure. Clu-sicisin, 
on the contrary, presents them with the literature which afforded the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure to their great grandfathers.” It 
was a clear gain to the dramatist to be emancipated from the rigid 
observance of the unities, to be free to choose subjects from modern 
history or the ordinary walks of life, to drape them appropriately, and 
make them talk naturally, instead of being tied down to Greek and 
Roman models, or rather what passed for Greek and Roman amongst 
the courtiers of the Grand Monarque. But a revolution in literature 
and art is as difficult to moderate as a revolution in government; it is 
idle to play Canute, and say “thus far shalt thou go and no farther” 
to the advancing waves of thought; we must take the evil with the 
good ; and it was Victor Hugo himself who drew a parallel between the 
excesses of the Reign of Terror and what he called the nightmares of the 
new school as the necessities or inevitable results of progress. ‘The extra- 
vagance to which they pushed their doctrine may be collected from the 
fact that, on the night of their crowning triumph, after the first repre- 
sentation of Henri Trois, a party of them formed a ring by joining 
hands in the foyer of the Théatre Francais, and danced round tiie bust 
of Racine, shouting in chorus, “ Enfonce, Racine ! Enfone3, Racine!” 
Dumas, to do him justice, never lost his reverence for the best classic 
models, and in the first of his accepted dramas, Christine, he was ob- 
viously still trammelled by their rules. The representation of this 
play was indefinitely postponed through a theatrical intrigue, which is 
amusingly detailed in the Memoirs— 


‘What happened to me during this period of suspense. One of those 
accidents which only happen to the predestined gave me the subject of Henri 
Trois, as another had given me the subject of Christine. The only cupboard 
in my burean was common to Ferisse (his fellow-clerk) and me. In it I kept 
my paper; he, his bottles. One day, whether by inadvertence or to establish 
the superiority of his rights, he took away the key of this cupbeard. Having three 
or fow documents to transcribe, and being out of paper, I repaired to the 
accountant’s office to get some. A volume of Anquetil lay open upon a desk : 
I cast my eyes mechanically on the page and read what follows.” 


What he read was a scene between the Duc de Guise and the 
Duchess, in which the Duc compels her to choose between the dagger 
and the bowl. This led Dumas to study the domestic history of the 
pair and the manners of the period. The result was the play familiar 
to English readers as Catherine of Cleves. It succeeded, and deserved to 
succeed; the historical portraits were true and life-like; the tone and 
manners in perfect keeping with the times; and the leading scenes 
admirably adapted for effect. The part of the Duchess was played by 
Mademoiselle Mars, who was the tyrant of the green-room as well 
as the queen of the stage :— 


“After the reading, I was summoned to the director's cabinet, where I 
found Mademoiselle Mars, who began with that sort of brutality which was 
habitual to her !—‘ Ah, it is you? We must take care not to make the same 
bétises as in Christine. ‘What bétises, Madame ??—*‘ In the distribution of 
parts. —‘ True, I had the honour of giving you the part of Christine, and you 
have not acted it.’—* That may be: there is a good deal to be said on that 
subject ; but I promise you I will play that of the Duchess of Guise. —‘ Then, 
you take it ?,—‘Of course. Was it not intended for me ?’— Certainly, 
Madame.’—‘ Well then.'—‘ Therefore I thank you most sincerely.’ ‘ Now, the 
Duc de Guise. To whom do you give the Duc de Guise?’ ” 

They differ upon this part and two or three others which Dumas refuses 
to her friends— 

‘** So far so good: now for the page. I play three scenes with him. I 
give you fair warning that I insist on some one who suits me for this part.’— 
‘There is Madame Menjaud, who will play it to admiration. —' Madame de 
Menjaud has talent, but she wants the physical qualities for the part.’—‘ Oh, 
this is too much! And doubtless this part is given too ?’—‘ Yes, Madame. it 
is, to Mademoiselle Louis Despreaux.’ ‘Choose her for a page!’ ‘Why 
not? Is she not pretty?’—'Oh yes, but it is not enough to be pretty.’ 
‘Has she not talent ?’—‘ It may come in time! but make that little girl play 
the page!’ ‘I am ready to listen to any good reason why she should not.’— 
* Well then, sce her in tights; and you will see that she is horribly knock- 
kneed.’ ” 

¥* * * *« * *K * * 

“I made my bow and took my departure, leaving Mademciselle Mars 
stupefied. It was the first time an author had held out against her. 
I must confess, however, that the legs of my page kept running in my 
head.” 
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The young lady turned out an unexceptional page in all respects; and 
Dumas explains that the real objection to her was her youth. 
Mademoiselle Mars at fifty-one did not wish to be brought into close 
contact with sweet seventeen. 

From the moment Dumas took up the position of— 

‘Some youth his parents’ wishes doom’d to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross,” 
his official superiors lost no opportunity of finding fault with him, and 
at length the Duc d’Orleans was overpersuaded to write against his 
name: Supprimer les gratifications de M. Alexandre Dumas, qui s‘occupe 
de littérature. Unabashed by this marked disapproval, Dumas, the 
day before the first performance of his play, boldly presented himself 
at the Palais Royal, and demanded to speak with his royal master. 
Under the belief that he came by appointment, he was admitted. 

“So, M. Dumas, it is you. What good wind brings you or rather brings 
you back ?’—‘ Monseigneur, Henry Trois is to be brought out to-morrow, and 
I came to ask a favour or rather an act of justice, to attend my first represen- 
tation. During a ful! year passed since your highness has been assured that I 
am a vain, headstrong, foolish fellow: during a full year I have maintained 
that I am an humble and hardworking poet: you have sided, without hearing 
me, with my accusers. Haply your Highness should have waited : your High- 
ness judged differently and has not waited. To-morrow the cause comes be- 
fore the public to be judged. Be present, Monscigneur, at the judgment. 
This is t!e prayer I am come to prefer.’ 

‘*- With the greatest pleasure,’ replied the Prince, after a brief hesitation, 
‘but unluckily it is impossible, judge for yourself. I have twenty or thirty 
princes and princesses to dinner to-morrow. ‘Does your Highness 
believe that the first performance of Henry Trois would be a curious spectacle 
to offer to these princes and princesses ?’ ‘ How can I offer it to them?’ The 
dinner is at six, and the performance begins at seven.’ —‘ Let Monseigneur put 
on the dinner an hour, I will put off Henry Trois an hour. Your highness will 
have three hours to satisfy the appetites of your august guests.’ ‘ But where 
shall I put them, I have only three boxes’—‘ I have requested the adminis- 
tration not to dispose of the gallery till I should have seen your Highness.’ 
‘ You took for granted then that I should consent to attend. —‘I reckoned 
on your justice. . . . Monseigneur, I appeal to Philip sober.’ ” 

This was published, and passed unchallenged, when Philip sober was 
on the throne. The house was crowded with princes and notabilities ; 
twenty louis were given fora box. ‘The fate of the piece hung on the 
third act, especially on the scene where the Duc, grasping his wife’s 
wrist with his gauntletted hand, compels her to write the note of 
assignation to Saint Mégrin. “ This scene raised cries of terror, but 
simultaneously elicited thunders of applause: it was the first time that 
dramatic scenes of such force, 1 may also say of such brutality, had 
been risked upon the boards,” At the conclusion of the third act, he 
hurries off to the sick-bed ot his mother, and returns just in time to 
witness a complete success and receive the enthusiastic congratulations 
of his friends. ‘‘ Few men have seen so rapid a change operated in 
their life as was operated in mine during the five hours that the repre- 
sentation lasted. Completely unknown the evening before, I was the 
talk of all Paris, for evil or for good, on the morrow. There are enmi- 
ties, enmities of persons I have never seen, enmities that date from the 
obtrusive noise made by my name at this epoch. There are friend- 
ships, too, that date from it. How many envied me this evening, who 
little thought that I passed the night on a mattress by the bedside of 
my dying mother.” 

(To be continued.) 


MetsourneE.—The Italian operatic company, who gave a series of 
performances here some time ago, have since proceeded to New Zealand. 
Cotoexe.—At the fifth Giirzenich Concert, the programme was 
composed of one work, Handel’s oratorio of Theodora. The vocalists 
. were Mdes. Bellingrath, Wagner, Joachim, Mdlle. Holmsen, Herren 
* Wagner, and Krolop. 

Vienna.—Malle. [ima de Murska has returned, and been singing here 
again, but always in the same characters, Hints have been thrown out, 
by critics in nowise unfavourably inclined towards her, that it is high 
time she came out in something new. 

Verpi's Aida has been brought out at Cairo, and the following tele- 
graphic despatch resulted :—“ Splendid success. Enthusiasm without 
bounds. Grand ovation for the artists, for the director, Bottesini, for 
the orchestra, and the chorus conducted by Devasini. Demonstration 
in honour of Verdi, and the Viceroy present at the representation. 
Mise-en-scene incomparably magnificent. Musica stupenda. Great chef 
d euvre.” 

BreakFast.—Epps’s CocoA.—GraTEFUL AND CoMFORTING.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tabies with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., Homowpathic Chemists, London. Also 
makers Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 





TO PAULINE LUCCA. 


The following appeared recently in an influential Berlin paper:— 
GRUSS AN PAULINE LUCCA. 


‘Wenn heut ein Geist herniederstiege, 
Zugleich ein Sanger und ein Held, 
Ein solcher, der im blut’gen Kriege 
Gefallen auf dem Schlachtenfeld, 
Er wiirde Dich als Gleiche preisen, 
Als Heldin una als Sangerin, 
Darum, zuriick von Dcinen Reisen, 
Griiss’ ich Dich mit ergeb’nem Sinn. 

“ Ein schwaches Lob nur kann ich spenden, 
Denn schon das schinste Lorbeerreis 
Befindet sich in Deinen Hiinden, 
Du aller Kiinstlerinnen Preis. 
Bald wird Berlin ganz ohne Schranken 
Bejubeln Dich, so lieb und werth, 
Und lauter Beifall wird Dir danken, 
Das Du zu uns zuriickgekehrt.” 

For the benefit of Mad. Lucca’s English admirers we add a literal 
translation of the above :— 


GREETING TO PAULINE LUCCA. 

‘Were a spirit to descend to-day, at once a singer and a kero, such a one, 
fallen in a sanguinary war upon the battle-field, would value you as his equal, 
as a heroine and singer, therefore, I greet thee, with devoted mind, on thy 
return from thy travels. I can offer thee only faint praise, for the most 
beautifal Jaurel-spray is already in thy hands, thou paragon of all artists. 
Soon will Berlin greet thee with unbounded jubilation, so dear and worthy art 
thou, and general applause will thank thee for having come back to us.” 


o—— 


WAIFS. 


The Albert Hall Choral Society will shortly begin its rehearsals in 
Exeter Hall. 

The Popular Concerts will resume on Monday next, with Herr Strau 
48 first violin. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society announce Deborah as their next 
oratorio. Good. 

Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy are at work upon a three-act comedy 
entitled La Veuve. 

Mr. Dolby’s company gave two ballad entertainments in Washington 
on the 7th and 8th of December. 

Gevaert’s Quentin Durward has been successfully brought out at 
Antwerp. 

Emperor William has appointed his eldest son Conservator of the 
Museums in the German capital. 

Herr Wachtel will sing in Italian opera, with Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, a 
the New York Academy of Music, next spring. 

Miss Kellogg has organized an operatic company, and will begin a 
season in San Francisco this month. 

Fifty thousand dollars and all expenses paid is, we read, the induce- 
ment offered Miss Kellogg to sing in California twenty-eight nights. 

Signor Gandini, author of several operas, and a well-known musica 
critic, has just died at Modena, aged 64. 

The Milan Gazette Musicale says, that of 41 new Italian operas pro- 
duced in 1871, four or five are just alive, the rest dead and buried. 

M. Achard, the French tenor, seems to have made a fiasco on the 
Venetian stage, as Wilhelm, in Mignon. It is said, however, that he 
had a cold. 

The Chicago Journal says: “ It is the intention of Mr. Albert Crosby 
to build anothor mammoth opera house in this city, plans for which are 
at present under consideration.” 

P, 8. Gilmore has met with complete success in securing the 
assistance of the Great Powers in his projected Universal Musical 
Festival, at Boston, in 1872. 

The first Bal de l’ Opéra of the present season produced upwards o f 
18,000 francs. So it seems that Paris has still the will to dance, 
and the means to pay the fiddler. 

Mr, Alberto Laurance, has opened a conservatory for the instruction 
4 music, and the preparation of singers for the lyric stage, in New 
vork. 

Dr. John Stainer, M.A., organist of Magdalen and to the University 
of Oxford, has accepted the post of organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
vacant upon the retirement of Mr. John Goss. Dr. Stainer is well 
known as an accomplished organist. 
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The Musical Bulletin of New York says :— 

The announcement of the projected visit of Mdlle. Arabella Goddard to 
this country has created quite an excitement in musical circles. This lady has 
no living rival before the public as a pianist.” 

L’ Europe Artiste is not honest. It reproduces and attributes to the 
Musical World an anecdote of Liszt and the bei which we quoted, 
not without laughter, from an American journal, acknowledging the 
source at the same time. We give our contemporary a first warning. 

The production of M. Thomas’s Hamlet, at Brussels, in presence 
of the composer, and with the co-operation of M. Faure, to say nothing 
of Mdlle, Sessi, was looked upon as a great event. The King and 
Queen were present, his Majesty conferring on M. Thomas, when the 
curtain fell, the insignia of the Leopold Urder, 

Le Chanteur — arrive sur la place, chante a tous les balcons. 
Personne ne répond 4 ses accords joyeux ; son refrain devient alors bien 
triste, il s’en va. Cependant, sa voix a été entendue—les balcons se 
garnissent d’auditeurs ; il revient plein d’espoir et d’entrain, met son 
chapeau par terre, fait une abondante récolte, remercie, et s'éloigne. 

The report that M. Gounod contemplates settling permanently in Eng- 
land, and founding a Conservatoire on the Paris model, haa its rise inthe 
warm support given by him to the Academy which Mrs. Weldon is 
endeavouring to establish in London, for the purpose of training 
the voice on a special system, affirmed to be her own.— Atheneum, 

The French journals announce the death, at the age of 56, of M. 
Brisebarre, the well-known dramatic author. The number of pieces 
which he brought forward, chiefly, in conjunction with others, is esti- 
mated at above a hundred. Among his most successful works were : 
Le Baiser del Etrier, Le Tigre du Bengale, Lionard (played 100 times 
at the Théatre Historique), Lu Route de Brest L’Arracheur de Dents &c, 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—At a meeting of the committee of 
management on Saturday, the 23rd ult. (Sir Sterndale Bennett in the 
chair), Mr. Oliver May and Mr. H.R. Eyers were unanimously elected 
members, and Mr. G. Townshend Smith, Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. W. 
Done (Worcester), Dr. E. G. Monk (York), and Mr. E. J. Hopkins, 
hononary members of this institution. 

Un Cheer de Matelots Anglais. Ce chant, qui leur est ordonné comme 
reméde contre la maladie du sommeil, les endort—ils ne chantent plus. 
Le commandant furieux adresse les plus sévéres observations & son 
équipage. L’équipage se réveille, mais il se rendort aussitét, et le com- 
mandant aussi. 

For the first time, to our knowledge, jin the history of the drama 
(says the New Tork Tribune, of Dec. 20), a school-house has been named 
in honour of an actress, The Bostonians are justly proud of Charlotte 
Cushman ; and, having built a school-house upon the identical spot 
where, July 23, a.p. 1816, the tragic lady was born, they have ordained 
that the school there to be kept shall be called and known as ‘the 
Cushman School ”—a pretty good advance for a city in which, seventy 
years ago, it was seriously proposed to crush out theatrical representa- 
tions as irreligious. 

When Rossini began to develop his peculiar style, which gives the 
singer opportunity to make all the excellencies of a well-cultivated 
instrument available, voices were raised against him even in Italy. The 
complaint was made that, instead of taking his predecessors, Cimarosa, 
Zingarelli, &c., for his models, and letting the singer produce his effect 
through the beauty of a sustained tone, he had turned the human voice 
into an instrument, and destroyed the natural power of tone. If we 
compare Rossini’s demand upon the singers with the style of the older 
Italian opera; if we consult the traditions which have come down to 
us from that epoch, it will become clear enough that the charm felt 
in the fulness and power of the human organ in its highest develop- 
ment has been perceptibly weakened by Rossini, in order to make room 
for a more one-sided culture of mere technical facility. To be sure, the 
older Italian singers trained themselves to a facility in passages which 
scarcely fell short of that of the newer singers of the Rossini school. 
But their chief aim was the tone itself, and the effect produced upon 
the hearers purely by this. What we read of the formation of the tone, 
the cultivation of the breath, the flexibility of the voice in the singer 
of that time, judged by our present ideas, sounds almost fabulous. The 
singer Ferri, for example, who died in 1710, is said to have possessed 
such a control over his voice, that in the delivery of passages of feeling, 
he actually thrilled his hearers. Yet at the same time he had developed 
his technical facility to such a degree that he executed consecutive 
trills, for instance, through two octaves, up and down, in one breath, 
such passages requiring fifty seconds time. Similiar things are told of 
Sassaroli, soprano castrato of the King of Saxony, who sang as late as 
1820, as Gorlitz, in a musical festival. Farinelli (died 1772) executed 
in one breath passages requiring fifty seconds time. Moreover, it is 
said that he could increase his tone to such a degree of strength, that 
\ a covered up the sound of a trumpet.—Das Musikalische 

06. t, 





The British Consul at Rome attributes the good voice possessed by 
80 many Italians to the fact that the Roman mothers swaddle their 
babes. When the mother is employed out of doors, her child a mere 
animate bundle, is hung up by a chord to a nail in the wall, where it is 
often allowed to cry for hours. Such continued crying, according to 
this investigator, exercises and forms the vocal organsin an extraordinary 
way. Upon this an American paper says: “If there is any virtue in 
swaddling, the Indian tribes ougbt to supply us with more melodious 
singers instead of ‘ whoopers,’ for swaddling is quite as common with 
squaws as with Roman mothers.” 

The influence of example has one more illustration in Mr. Fairlamb, 
a resident of Washington, D. C., who, says an American paper, “has 
just finished a grand opera, in which he has kept in view the unity of 
the lyric drama by excluding all spoken dialogue. Indeed, as a true 
musician, he could no more require his prima donna to make a speech 
than to dance a pas seul. In Leonello, Mr. Fairlamb has, according to 
the Wagner theory, availed himself of every resource, musical, scenic, 
and mechanical, to add to the completeness and interest of the work. 
Mr. Fairlamb has every reason to confidently anticipate a favourable 
verdict from the public on his grand opera of Leonello, and we gladly 
welcome him to the ranks, not very full as yet, of American composers.’ 

Of the many European artists that have been listened to during the 
past vear, few have presented such true artistic culture, added to natural 
advantages, as Mr. Santley. True, he brought with him a splendid 
European reputation, and, to those more intimately connected with 
music, was known as a great singer; but, to the general public, he was 
comparatively unknown, and has fairly won their suffrages and 
applause by honest artistic labour and ability. The last opportunity 
afforded of listening to him, at the time of writing, wasin Mendelssohn's 
noble oratorio, Elijah, which he sang in connection with the Harmonic 
Society, Mdme, Patey, Edith Wynne, Messrs. Cummings and Patey. 
Here the fullness, richness, and resonance of his voice were heard to 
excellent advantage, and much admiration aroused by the truth and 
purity of his style. Santley is nothing if not classical ; ad captandum 
effects he despises heartily, and wins us, rather by the truth of his art 
than by the boisterous fustian of which, unfortunately, so many singers 
are too fond. It would be difficult to conceive a more thoroughly 
refined, artistic, and impressive rendering of the music of Elyah, 
than that given by Mr. Santley. Full of the very spirit of the music, 
of its requirements and beauties, he sang it with all the fervour of a 
noble artist, never faltering, but attacking his notes with firmness and 
precision, and carrying them through to a triumphant end. There is 
every chance that we shall hear this great artist in opera, in which, it 
is said, his talents are seen to the fullest advantage.—Musical Bulletin. 

Frau Elise Polko, in her Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, tells us that 
one of the great master’s favourite stories was an ancient Roman 
tradition of a motionless assembly of senators, seated in death-like 
silence, whom a guileless Gaul mistook for stone statues, and was, 
therefore, bold enough to pluck the beard of one of the circle, when 
the supposed statue started into life, and cut down the audacious 
Gaul with his sword. In remembrance of this anecdote Mendelssohn 
and Hildebrandt, the artist, agreed that whenever they met, no matter 
where, even in the most aristocratic society, never to say “ Good day” 
to each other without a certain form. Hildebrandt was suddeniy to 
stand still and assume a stony face, when Meddelssohn was to go up to 
him slowly and solemnly and pull his beard, while he was, in turn, to 
submit toa sharp Roman blow on the shoulder, which dissolved the magic 
spell, and they were then to greet each other with their usual cordiality. 

The following bit of news, concerning the Vienna Female Orchestra, 
appeared recently in the Cincinnati Jnguirer :— 

“Mr. Rullman engaged the orchestra partly in Vienna, partly in Bohemia. 
He furnished the present outfits of all. He advanced each 250 dols., to be 
left with their families on a three months’ contract. At Milwaukee, a singing 
society asked the manager’s permission to announce them as volunteers at an 
approaching concert. The permit was granted, provided the fact should not 
be advertised more than one day in advance. It was advertised three days in 
advance, by mistake, it is claimed. Then Rullman refused to allow his people 
to appear, and the singing society, their concert ruined, swore revenge. They 
obtained it by making flattering offers to twelve of the prettiest of the Austrians 
already predisposed to American life—and inducing them to remain in 
Milwaukee, Rullman—who, it is said, had always boarded them at first-class 
hotels, they eating what he ate and drinking what he drank, a lift in life for 
all of them in itself—remained behind to force them to fulfil their contract. 
Their friend raised 60,000 dols. bail for them, and litigation is pending. 
Meanwhile the singing society had the news of the emeute telegraphed over 
the country, and the faithful twelve, with Muller, the superb barytone, and 
the wonderful child prima donna, came here to play only a losing engagement. 
Their misfortune is, that they made a contract which seemed to promise a 
fortune in Germany, but whose proceeds dwindled in the presence of American 
salaries and American adulation. Their more serious trouble is that, not 
speaking a word of English, they are at the mercy of their agents.” 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering “testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. ‘fo be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOFORTES. 
(FOUR PERFORMERS, EIGHT HANDS, ON TWO PIANOFORTES.) 


244, Recent Street, W. 








AvBER.. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Dirto .. 

GLUCK .. 

HEROLD 
Ditto .. 

Bevin 

BERLI0z 

DonizeTTII 

MEYERBEER 

Mozart 

Rosstst 
Ditto 
Ditto .. 

WEBER 
Ditto 


Overture to La muette de Portici 
.»» Le Domino noir .. ‘ 
Le Philtre .. - 
Les Diamans de la Couronne ee 
Fra Diavolo se 
Haydee : 
Iphigenie en Aulide 
Le pré aux clercs 
Zampa 
Il Pirata .. 
Le Carnfval Romain 
Fausta 
L'Etoile du Nord . 
Seraglio . 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
La Gazza Ladra .. 
Guillaume Tell 
Oberon 
Robin des bois (Der Fr eyschutz) 


i e 


es 


to to to 8 to Ow te Crear es bs bo 


ecocooccoceocecsoseceaR 


et et ee 





ia} 


Andante from Beethoven's Septet 
Marche in Le Prophete .. 

Rondo sur une valse de Hummel 
Six Divertisements in 2 Book . 


DECOURCELLE.. 
MEYEBBEER 
STOEPEL 

Dirto .. 


aooo 


ar-a< 


+. «Cach 





(TWO PERFORMERS, FOUR HANDS, ON TWO PIANOFORTES.) 


3me Concerto (in C sei 
Rondo posthume .. 

Rondo in E flat 

Les Huguenots... 

PFEIFFER (Crara) Guillaume Teil | 


BeEetTuoven 
Cuoriy ., 
HvuMMEL 
Herz (HENRtr)., 


ee 
Owmrcu 


aed 


London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, Dey At, _ Regent Street, we 





Just Published, 
FAREWELL MOTHER DEAR” 
Sarafan). 
Composed o WARLAMOW. 


‘ Price 3s, 
London: Duwcan Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


DEUX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. ‘‘MA LA SOLA” (Beatrice di A 
2. ‘CINTA DA FIORI" (I Puritani) . 
Composees par FRAN Z ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLIS NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicvor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and at the Crytal Palace Satorpay Concerts. 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s, 
London ;: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained “ A Message from the Deep,” sung by Signor Foli. 


“ Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, “‘ The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—The Times, 

‘¢ We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner, which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
Pept oa much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ng." —T7. er, 

“ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!."—Zhe Graphic, 














NEW PIANO vaaatrwens 
* ILMA,” POLKA HONGROISE oe 
“ SORRENTE,” (Souvenir de Naples,) VALSE ITALIENNE ... 
COMPOSED By 
G. JERVIS-RUSINI. 
Lowpow : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


4s, 6d 
4s. 6d 





FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, 


&c., 


COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 








The fairy’s whisper... 

The lady of the Lea .. 

Hark! the bells are ringing... 

The angel of home 

Blue eyes : 

Bird of my dwelling ... 

Flower of my garden 

The fairy cricket. Song 

Fly like a bird. Song (in E and F). 

The roses I thought were mine. Seng 
(in B flat and D flat)... as 

Go, whispering breeze 

Wake, Mary, wake (Sung ‘by Mr. 
Santley) ’. 

The echo of the lake. Song dn Aand F) 


Stay, swallow, here. Ballad ove 
The Abbess. Song ... ave 

O tell me not of sorrow 

Sir Roland _... te 

The Bird’s Love Song 

Star cf the Valley... en 


THE POETRY BY 


J.P. Douglas ... 
W. H. Bellamy ... 
W. H. Bellamy .. 
John Brougham... 
F, Enoch... 
F, Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


W. Guernsey 


J. Latey ee 
¥. Enoch... 


F. Enoch... oe 
W. H. Bellamy 
Jessica Rankin 

F. Enoch... 

F. Enoch... 


DUETS, 


May. Duettino for equal voices... 
I wait to see the swallows come. 
Duettino for soprano and mezzo, 
The melting of the snow. Duettino 
(Soprano and mezzo)... 
The Land of Dreams. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo-soprano... 
Como’s Lake. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo, or contralto. 
Farewell. Duet for sicmmeee and con- 
tralto a ap see see 
When the wind blows in from the sea. 
Duet for soprano and barytone... 
The wind blows fresh from the land. 
Duet for mezzo-soprano and 
barytone ... 00 ope eve 
O breathe ye, sweet roses. Duet (con- 
tralto and barytone) ... ove 


TRIOS. 
The Spirit of the Lake. ‘Terzetto (for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto)... 
Princely autumn. (For two sopranos 
and mezzo-soprano) ... foo 
The sunbeam. ‘Trio (for soprano, 
mezz0, and contralto) ... oe 


On 


F. Enoch.. 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch,, 
F. Enoch... 
Bishop Heber 


F. Enoch 


F. Enoch... 


W. Guernsey 


F. Enoch... 
W.S. Passmore... 


Jessica Rankin 


QUARTETT. 


The lady of the Lea. (For soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass) ... =... 


W. H. Bellamy ... 





LONDON : 
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DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





QUADRILLES. 
Chilperic (on Hervé’s Opera) C.H.R.Marriorr 4/- 
Dolly Varden (on old English 
tunes) pa wes » C.H.R.Marriorr 4/- 
England and Wales (English . 
and Welsh melodies) .. ©.H.R.Marriorr 4/- 
Ireland (on Irish melodies) ... C.H.R.Marriorr 4/- 


The Lady of Lorne. Scottish 


quadrille ... ... « AtisteR M’Auisrer 4/- 
The Princess Louise (on 

Scottish airs) vs» one ~ CHARLES Goprrey 4)- 
The Princess Louise Lancers 

(on Scottish airs) ... » Cuartes Goprrey 4/- 
Orphee (on Offenbach’s opera) Cuantes Goprrey 4/- 

WALTZES. 

Love Dreams... es ... Cuartes Goprrey 4/- 
The Princess Louise -. Caries Goprrey 4/- 


The Blush Rose 


Cuartes Goprrry 4/- 





The Damask Rose... «...~‘G. Ricnarpson 4/- 
The Primrose w+ ase G, Ricuarpson 4J- 
Patchwork .. «..  « E.M. Lorr 4|- 
GALOPS, &c. 

The Pekin Galop ... ... ©.H.R.Marriorr 3/- 
The Princess Louise Galop Ouanues Goprrey 3/- 
The Wildfire Galop ee E. M. Lorr 3/- 
The Hue and Cry Galop ... E. M. Lorr 3/- 
The Kettledrum Schottische Cuaries Goprrey 3/- 
The Blue Bell, Polka Magurka ©.H.R.Marniorr 9/- 
A Book of Old English 

Country Dances a ee | 

LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of all Musicsellers in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies and India. 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instruction in Music, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 4 


WALTER MAYNARD. | 












The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are | 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 

are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- i 

board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily i 

t 

4 

{ 






learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of ' 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that Gj 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful, ‘The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study ; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. Thes2 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes. The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
ars guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for.a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the. faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre~ 
sent elementary work.—W ALTER MAYNARD.” 
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Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony- 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 










MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St. | 






LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 












ESMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Madame Trebelli, &c,, and 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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NEW BARITONE 


inging stlethor. 


Edited by SANTLEY. 








Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOICE, 


CONTAINING 


A-COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


WITH 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING. 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 
(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


SoLo 





S 
a 
iad 
4 


Grande Valse .....es.cseeesseeeeee eves 

Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

Third Valse (Fenelia) .......cceeese 

I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) ..... perp eeiecveseeseutecavsnc ers 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole .........sssssssereeeeee spessopeutoncepese 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert) .....+seessesssssesessesseveseees 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi.) 

Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves 

Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance) 

Souvenir d’Italie (Necturne) 

La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie ............+00 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 
Oh! dear, what can the matter be. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set 


Transcribe 


PPP EP PLO PP Lh oh PP PP bh OC a 


Non é@ ver. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini.) Brilliantly Transcribed... 

Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissement) 

Vaillance (Fantaisie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Mélodie) 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais) 

‘Tis the Harp in the Air (WaLwAce.) 
Transcribed. Just Published 

Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique.) 

La Lyre (Nocturne.) Just Published 

Grande Marche Fantastique. Just Published............ 


Just Published ... 


oooo o9OS9o oO Seceoooooooo oO OC OOO OOOO So OOS 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon.  Intro- 
duced in the Opera of on Pasquale, Just Published 4 

Non so Perchd (Melodie-Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle.Colombo 4 

The Forsaken Nest (“Le nid abandonné.” Sung by 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini 4 

Never More (‘‘Non é ver.”) With English and French 
WOLdS verccorevcccccdvosssesce csp cor ees esos devocbebrvvbersseses cee 

Non é ver (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
voglia 

Non torno (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
voglia 

Lo Scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 

Doh Parla (Romanzs),++0ccr.scccocccceccedsvoseranncotecdt ° 

Io la Perdei (Ditto) 

Tornéra (Romanza) 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer.). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone.) Sung by Mr, Lewis Thomas 

Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno ............ congup cavities 4 

Tl farfallone, . Sung by.Signor Ferranto 

Un Rosajo (Romanza.) Sung by Signor Cotogni 

Niente per Forza. (Canzonetta) 


ooocooooooooeoo cs & & sO 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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